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What happens in the years to come will largely de- 
pend on how well we perform our task now. At 
American Central we look forward to the future with 
the confidence born of present day achievement. 


Photograph shows final inspection line of famous Jeep bodies. 
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5. ARMY SIGNAL corps 

learning a lot in the services, and 
sof them will put their new technical 
to use when they are civilians again 


l0 the millions of Americans on the 
@ Front, he’s the most important 
h in the world, this boy we’ve 
ttionately nicknamed Government 
Joe. 

His importance will diminish not a 
itwhen he comes home from the wars 

iwants to exchange his GI outfit for 
on a payroll or in a business of 


own. 
The job of reconverting him to the 
ys of peace belongs to the Home 
trs who, having worked to keep 
in uniform, must work just as hard 
patriotically to ease him back into 
normal way of living. And that task 
the subject of considerable attention 
this month’s BANKING. 


Reconversion 


ARLES Hurp, of the New York 
ime’ Washington bureau, who is an 
wert on matters pertaining to Joe’s 
tum, has written a summary of what 
being done by private and govern- 
tatal agencies to rehabilitate the serv- 
people. 
Among the newest activities are those 
pwing out of the program developed 
the Committee on Service to War 
tterans, an American Bankers Associa- 
(ConTINUED ON PAGE 3) 


‘Methods and Ideas. 
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U.S. MARINE CORPS OFFICIAL PHOTO 


The Barrage Balloon is an important defensive 
weapon—highly effective in safeguarding special 
targets against attacks by medium bombers and 
fighter planes. Each of these huge “rubber cows” 
is held captive by a steel cable. Collision with this 
cable promises instant disaster to enemy aircratt. 
» » Barrage Balloons are deployed in a pattern 
which interferes with straight, level bombing runs 
—thus forcing the enemy to heights from which 
accurate bombing is more difficult. Also, when- 
ever possible, the Balloon Barrage is hidden in 
the clouds. This deters the enemy from seeking 
cloud cover—keeps him out in the open where 


he is a better mark for anti-aircraft fire. » » 
La Monte Safety Papers present a forbidding 
obstacle to the counterfeiter and forger. Veteran 
“check artists” know only too well the danger of 
tampering with checks on La Monte Safety Paper. 
And “first offenders” soon discover that any 
attempt at erasure — chemically or mechanically 
on either side of the check —invites immediate 
detection. » » That is why so many of America’s 
leading Lithographers and Printers recommend 
La Monte Safety Paper—and why, for years. it 
has been the choice of outstanding Banks and 
Business Organizations from coast to coast. 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


LA MONTE Saf 


PAPER 


NUTLEY. NEW JERSEY 


We supply many banks and business organizations with 
their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. The issuing 
organization’s Trade-Mark is in the paper itself and appears 


on both the front and back of the check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED 
paper adds to the prestige of your checks — saves sorting 


time — prevents errors in banks and clearing houses. 
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Nick (rico 


"That’s No. 165 and I’m the Mr. Jones who phoned about a mortgage? What’s your offer?” 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


tion group recently appointed by Presi- 
dent Burcess. Dr. Burcess believes 
banks have a three-point responsibility 
to the soldier and veteran: They must 
sll War Bonds, they must be ready to 
meet his needs “both for jobs and hu- 
man understanding,” and they must 
build plans to prevent future wars. 


joe and the Bank 


Tae banking profession’s plans for 
returning Joe are the subject of an ar- 
tile by J. STANLEY Brown, personnel 
director of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York. Like other per- 
sonnel men, Mr. Brown has long had 
an eye on this highly important prob- 
km, and he writes about some of the 
bank policies and programs that are 
evolved. 

One important question, it seems, is 
whether the re-employed veteran should 
veestablished at his old salary or at the 
lary he would be receiving had he not 
gone into service. There are other things 
tobe considered, too, in the study of this 
‘ming need for “jobs and human un- 
derstanding,” and Mr. Brown sums 
them up. 


he and a Loan 


Lous to veterans are, naturally, a 
subject of much interest in banking cir- 
tks, and a report on this aspect of vet- 
‘ans’ reconversion is. provided this 
tonth by S. Guernsey Jones, Newark, 
New Jersey, banker who points up some 


\orember 1944 


of the numerous angles. Mr. Jones’ 
state was the first to make GI loans. He 
cites case histories. 


lt Starts November 20... 


Te Sixth War Loan campaign, of 
course.. Personal solicitation, certainly 
the most effective means of selling the 
bonds, is to be emphasized; indeed, it is 
highly recommended by the Treasury 
and by the Committee on Treasury 
War Borrowing of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

Some suggestions for personal sales 
and comment by bankers who have 
used this method with great success in 
previous drives are offered in an article 
that starts on page 29. 


Meet Vice-president Rathje 


Tae front name is FRANK C., and he 
was made second in command of the 
A.B.A. at the Chicago annual meeting. 

BANKING’s photographer, as you'll 
see on pages 40 and 41, caught Mr. 
RATHJE not only at work as president of 
the Chicago City Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, but on his 333-acre farm where he 
specializes in breeding and raising Per- 
cheron horses, Hampshire hogs, and 
cattle. 


Statements 


Tae year nears its end, and business 
(including banks, of course) will soon 
be thinking about the 1944 annual state- 
ment. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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HE farmers in your neighbor- 

hood are facing difficulty. True, 
they are making more money than 
ever before, providing food in un- 
precedented quantities. It’s just be- 
cause they have been doing such an 
outstanding food production job that 
their problems are so serious. 

For instance, many of their serv- 
ice buildings need repair. In some 
cases, new buildings are the only eco- 
nomical solution; repairs would be 


well un 
odents and t 


der tensi 


wasteful. Tools and machinery are 
showing the strain after four years of 
unceasing work. Much equipment is 
obsolete. Frequently, several men 
must work long hours on a job that 
one modern machine could do 
quicker and more efficiently. Farmers 
are eager to modernize because, with 
better tools and modern structures, 
they can do a better production job 
and make better profits. 

The farmer who wants to modern- 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


U-S:S Steel Roofing and Siding 


A favorite with cbmericun Farmers 
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ize with steel is a good banking risk. 
Steel is strong. It resists fire, light- 
ning and severe weather. It offers 
safe, long-lasting protection to crops, 
livestock and valuable tools. The 
farmer who plans to modernize with 
steel is planning a sound business. 
That’s why it will pay you to lend 
him money to replace worn out 
equipment or unserviceable _build- 
ings. From the increased profits that 
high-speed machinery and efficiency- 
designed buildings make possible, the 
farmer can repay loans promptly. 
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just A MINUTE—Continued 


‘Mr. Brown was made a trustee today, and 
vould you believe it—I never even knew he 
was a prisoner!” 


In that connection some questions 
arse, to wit: Shall it be the same old 
statement — figures that, while they 
omply with the rules and regulations, 
ae still cold, arabic digits, unwarmed 
by friendly words of explanation? Or 
shall it be (with the expenditure of more 
money, to be sure) a statement that 
rally tells a goodwill story — explana- 
tions of the figures, pictures of the busi- 
ness and its executives and workers, 
and a public relations approach to the 
business’s achievements and problems? 

Well, Draper in “Statements 
That Sell and Tell” (page 42) doesn’t 
hesitate to proclaim his choice of state- 
ment and to offer some evidence in sup- 
port of what he says. 

This is a timely presentation. You’ll 
be interested even if you don’t plan to 
make any changes in your statement. 


Bank Operations 


Tree good articles on bank operations 
his month are: WitL1AM Woop Mc- 
Caxtuy (National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton), on automobile financing; W. H. 
(American Trust Company, 
Sn Francisco) on good old “headache 
thecks”; and G. E. Katzensacu (The 
Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia) 
ta debit posting system. 

Country bankers will be particularly 


—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 
Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 
Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds * Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE a CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago * Boston + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
Cincinnati + St.Lovis + San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Provides American Correspondent Banks with modern, experienced service 


—the outcome of over 125 years’ successful operation. 
Our Historical Firsts 

First permanent bank in British North America 

First to establish Branch Banking in Canada 

First bank in the capital of Lower Canada 

First bank in the capital of Upper Canada 

First permanent bank west of the Great Lakes 

First institution to provide Canada with a domestic cur- 
rency (both bills and coinage) 

First bank to assist in financing foreign trade of Canada 

First banker for the Government of Canada 


interested, we feel, in “A Country 


be Raw Inquiries regarding correspondent relationships and our facilities may be 
rves,” by Epw. - 


J addressed to any of our American offices or to the Head Office. 
WIPH, trust investment officer of the 


1 : NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street. | CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
- (New Jersey) Banking Com SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


That il HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
the oe arrival in the bank f ard Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 
redemption of War Bonds, is in- 


in another article. ASSETS OVER A BILLION DOLLARS 
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Suppose it costs a bank fifty cents a 
year to keep the average personal 
checking account customer supplied 
with checks, covers and pass books. 
Well, that isn’t much to give away, 
but, on the other hand, neither is it 
much to get. Certainly the customer 
doesn’t attach any importance to it 
and it is doubtful if he ever considers 
that he is being given anything. 


But suppose he bought his own Per- 
sonalized Checks, paying $1.25 for 
200, together with a personalized 
cover, check register and deposit 
record? Then he would be inclined 
to evaluate what he bought in relation 
to the price he paid and he'd see that 
he'd been given something that 
was really worth having. 


Going back to that fifty 
cents . .. it isn’t much 
to spend on a customer 
over a period of a year, 
but, in the aggregate, 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


mw PROPERT 


VALUES 


UXE 


those half dollars make up CHECK PRINTERS ever quantity you need. 


Manufacturing Plants at 
CHICAGO 


Company | 


a weighty expense item which can be 
saved. And in the saving the customer 
is pleased and those in the operating 
division are enabled to sort and file 
faster and more accurately. 


It is significant that no bank that ever 
undertook to sell Personalized Checks 
has been dissatisfied with our pack- 
age or our service. Not all banks have 
sold as many customers as they anti- 
cipated, but each year the results are 
better and enthusiasm is more notice- 
"able. Some of the country’s largest 
banks are now engaged in a planned 
program that recognizes the impor- 
tance of Personalized Checks. 


If your bank has not already pre- 
sented these checks to your 
customers why not insert 
one of our pieces of pub- 
licity in your statements 
this month. We will sup- 
ply, without charge, what- 


KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 


An Intimate, 
Personalized 
Correspondent 
Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition 


Under the direction of officials 
with years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of require- 
ments and valuable assistance. 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


“He was supposed to pass out cigars, but 
he just passed out . . . it was triplets!” 


Here and There in This Banking 


Maz Davis concludes his study of 
readership in bank advertising. . .. 
The virtual completion of organization 
work for the banking system’s post-war 
small business lending program is the 
subject of a factual report. . . . There 
are three pages of pictures taken at the 
American Bankers Association Second 
War Service Meeting in Chicago. . .. 
Bankers in uniform who have been dec- 
orated for valor receive our salutes ina 
continuation of last month’s report on 
them and their exploits. 


“Dear Director .. .” 


HAS always seemed to me,” writes a 
correspondent, “a great waste of the 
best material that more new business 
leads do not emanate from a bank's 
board of directors and its stockholders. 

“Thope the day may come when a man 
will not consent to serve on a bank board 
unless he has sufficient confidence in the 
institution to appoint it to some trust 
capacity. I am sure you will agree that 
irreparable harm and actual loss have 
often resulted where a director had 
failed to name his bank in a trust @ 
pacity.” 

Our article about directors and trust 
department business offers some sug- 
gestions that may speed the day our 
correspondent hopes for, at least so far 
as that section of banking is concerned. 
And there may be in it some suggestions 
that will be useful in others. 


Why Not Keep ’Em? 
Tae Wall Street Journal, making 4 


survey of War Bond redemptions eatly 
in October, reported that misunder- 
standing of the new plan was responsible 
for at least a part of the activity. 
“Typical,” it said, “was the case of 
(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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The machine that 2<~ 


100% accuracy is being achieved every day wherever 
Addressograph is used. 


Once you put information on an Addressograph 

late and verify it, there can be no errors whether you 
ite that information once, twice, or a thousand times. 

No chance for misspelled names; wrong figures. Every 
iting is accurate—and perfectly legible. 


But accuracy is only one Addressograph advantage. 


. Bs amazing speed and adaptability have revolutionized 


yroll writing, billing, inventory taking, identifica- 
lon, addressing, and hundreds of other everyday 


makes a mistake 


paperwork jobs. Addressograph is the easy way, the 
economical way of writing anything which you write 
more than once. 


Many companies install Addressograph methods to 
do one job—wind up with dozens of money-saving appli- 
cations. Right now our Research and Methods Depart- 
ment is working with many companies in setting up 
methods for improving peacetime handling of paper- 
work as well as solving current problems. If you would 
like suggestions for your business, telephone our local 
agency or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


AEE US Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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MACHINES and METH 
Your ACCOUNTING aij! 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machine, specially designed for 
bank posting. This one machine does the three vitally 
important bank jobs—Commercial Posting, Interior 
Proof, and Savings Posting. Simple to operate even 
for inexperienced operators. “Velvet Touch” keyboard 
and operating bars speed and ease the work. Complete 
visibility, direct subtraction and automatic totals in all 
registers, front insertion carriage, exact printing align- 
ment, quick program changes. 


Illustrated is the scientifically designed Monroe Bank 
Unit—machine, desk, light, tray and chair “unitized” 
for maximum efficiency. 
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uss that will Help Solve 
FIGURING PROBLEMS 


The thousands of banks that use Monroe equipment have far more than the benefits 
of the most modern Calculating, Listing, and Bookeeping Machines. They also have at 
their disposal a complete figuring and accounting service developed over more than 
thirty years. . . access to Monroe shortcut methods that save time and money. . . 
and guaranteed maintenance service through Monroe owned branches everywhere. 


Call at your nearest Monroe Branch, let our representative explain the availability 
of Monroe equipment under existing conditions; let him explain how Monroe short 
cut methods save precious hours. Ask ahout our Guaranteed Maintenance Plan to 
keep your Monroes in top operating condition. Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING e« LISTING * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


The Monroe Adding CGiiculator is the 
standard all-around figuting machine for 
banks. Thousands are i for account 
analysis, figuring inte st bond amorti- 
zation, discount, foreiga exchange, and 
many other calculations. Their simplicity, 
their flexibility, and their ‘Velvet Touch’ 
ease of operation have won them world 
wide dominance. 


Photograph at right sho 6 : machine, desk, 
chair and lamp “unitized? for maximum 
operating ease and produgtion. 
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MENTION SAFETY 


AND YOU HAVE 


EAGER LISTENERS 


More banks have sold more Travelers Cheques to 
more people in 1944 to date than ever before in the 
same period of time. One reason for this record is 
because more people are becoming conversant with the 
many personal services their neighborhood banks render. 


Another reason is because American travel habits are 
changing. Travel is no longer seasonal. Instead it is 
becoming a constantly recurring event. Due to occupa- 
tional and other essential causes, more people are 
traveling more often. More need protection against 
the loss of their travel money. 


A third reason is because American Express in its 
national advertising campaigns has taught three gen- 
erations of prospects that they can protect the funds 
they carry in pocket and bag by purchasing Travelers 
Cheques at their banks. 


Yet with all this selling impetus, the personal reminder 
is still a potent sales maker. Almost every customer who 
enters a bank is a Travelers Cheque prospect. What they 
need, and will welcome, is suggestion. They all are 
interested in safety, and a reminder that they can secure 
it opens the door to sales. This is why so many bank 
officers make it a point always to mention Travelers 
Cheques to their patrons before the latter leave the 
bank. The reasons why these Cheques should be carried 
are so obvious that sales result readily, with their 
accompanying risk-free profit. When you mention safety, 
you have eager listeners. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
C00.000% 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


Philadelphia matron who got the im. 
pression that she was required to cash 
in her bonds. She phoned her bank with 
the appeal, ‘I can’t get in town today 
but will it be all right if I bring in 
bonds the first thing tomorrow?’ ” 


In November, Remember 
September? 


opened a letter from Huntingdon, Penn. 
sylvania, and what should erupt there. 
from but a poem! The poet was none 
other than Charlie Zimmerman, presi- 
dent of Huntingdon’s First National 
Bank, and better known, perhaps, as 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association. 

Well, the best way to tell you about 
the poem is to let you read it, so here 
goes: 

’"Mongst all the magazines I’ve seen 

Of meritorious ranking, 

The most remarkable, 1 ween, 
Is your September BANKING. 


When first I merely picked it up 
To scrutinize it over, 

Such wealth was found within “the cup” 
’Twas read clean through to cover. 


In writing thusly, Ed., old dear, 
My compliments un-chary, 

Please let me add one word right here: 
Your A B pace sure makes me wary 
As Pennsylvania’s Secretary! 


We had hoped the September issue 
was good, but never thought it could be 
so—well, so inspirational! 


Joun L. Cootey 


“Money! Money! Money! You worry about 
it as much as if you had some!” 
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30 here 
THROUGH WAR AND PEACE, through booms and depres- 
mn sions, inventory loans have been successfully handled through 
Lawrence System field warehouse receipts. Bankers through- 
out the country have in their files records of profitable loans 
made on hundreds of commodities—both raw materials and 
finished products. Lawrence Warehouse Company is proud 
of its role of pioneer and specialist in this field of financing 
...and at this crucial period offers its accumulated experience 


and cooperation to banks and their customers. 


Business is now faced with cancelled war contracts, release 
of surplus materials and many other conditions necessitating 
financial readjustments and bank loan officers will be called 
upon to help solve many problems. An inventory loan backed 
by Lawrence System field warehouse receipts may often re- 
lease badly needed working capital. The materials or products 
used as collateral can remain right on the borrower’s premise 


readily available for marketing or processing. 


The experience of the skilled personnel of Lawrence Ware- 
house Company is at the service of all banks to help arrange 
sound and profitable inventory loans. Write or phone the 
office nearest your bank for confidential information. Field 


warehousing service rendered from coast to coast. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Fil Warehousing von vorns 


AWRENCE 


New York: 72 Wall Street » Chicago: 1 N. La Salle Street » San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street + Los Angeles: 
SYSTEM W. P. Story Building + Buffalo + Atlanta + Cincinnati + Boston . Philadelphia . Kansas City » St. Louis 
New Orleans + Jacksonville, Florida + Dallas + Houston + Denver . Fresno . Portland, Oregon 
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THE ANNUAL GRAIN RACE 
FROM CHICAGO TO BUFFALO 


ACH fall during the middle 
of the last century 30 to 50 
grain ships sailed from Chicago in 


the annual grain race to Buffalo. 
The prize was higher prices for 
the grain. These races took place 
at a time when shipping on the 
Great Lakes was beginning a 
golden era and Buffalo was rap- 
idly becoming a leading port. 

To provide adequate financial 
facilities for the eastward flow 


of raw materials and the west- 


ward flow of finished goods, bus- 
iness men founded the “Marine 
Bank” in 1850. In the past 94 
years Buffalo has grown from a 
community of 42,000 to a city of 
the first magnitude. Local ship- 
ping has since expanded to where 
Buffalo is now the largest inland 
port in the United States in value 
of waterborne tonnage. And over 
the same years the Marine has 
become the largest financial in- 


stitution in Western New York. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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By the Way 


KKKK KEES 


If the world’s statesmen are looking 
@ common ground on which all 
can get together, we suggest deficits ag 
possibility. 


We aren’t sure whether the pe 
period will be buy-buy or by-by. 


When the dove of peace comes after 
war she will not bring an olive branch 
her bill, but an olive branch and thet 


We're glad that the world’s tourists 
again see apple blossom time in N, 
mandy, but we hope to live long eng 
again to see apple blossom time in N, 
malcy. 


The simplest code we can think of 
the nations of the world would be to 
honor and repay. 


Washington made the cherry tree po} 
lar, but the plum is more common 
politics now. 


As soon as the nations of the world be 
their swords into plowshares, they 
probably start beating each other to x 
into foreign markets. 


Some pessimists believe that the bes 
many nations can hope for after the wari 
that they will have governments that a 
“dictated but not Red.” 


When we ate one of those grade C steak 
the other night, we sort of suspected th 
synthetic rubber had become even mo 
plentiful than is officially anno 


Oil may be a lubricant but it never is’ 
international affairs. 


The greatest general to emerge from thi 
war is General Taxation. 


In the post-war period we will proball 
take more interest in than out of Europ 


A man may be the head of the house,? 
sometimes he is the blockhead. 


From the size of the tips you haw! 
leave to get amy service in a restau 
nowadays, you realize the truth of theo 
saying that all things come to him 


Many a man believes his relatives 
a better sense of touch than of 1s 


BANKE 
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Architect: 
John Franklin, 
Pittsburgh. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK ON 


... the windowpane that insulates 


the bed 
wor’ §=©One way to maintain the value of houses is to make sure 
that o@ that they embody features the public wants, such as larger 
windows. 4 Important 
Large, attractive windows mark a home as up-to-date. 
C sail And now their extra beauty and smartness can be had features: 
without sacrificing comfort and heating economy. 
How? With Thermopane — the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
windowpane that insulates. 1. INSULATING AIR SPACE is hermetically- 
ever is i You can’t see the insulation in Thermopane, but it’s sealed at the factory. 
there—a layer of dehydrated air sealed between two panes 2. PATENTED BONDERMETIC SEAL bonds the two 
of clear glass. This double-glass windowpane fits into a panes of glass into one unit to prevent dirt and 


moisture infiltration. 


from §=6modified single sash, just like a single pane of regular 
glass. It stays in the year ’round; there’s no need to put 
up or take down extra glass. 


3. CLEAR VISION because the dry air is sealed 
in to prevent frost or condensation from form- 
ing on inner glass surfaces. 


prove’ For your copy of a free booklet describing Thermopane, 4. ONLY TWO SURFACES TO CLEAN because the 
Europ write to Libbey*Owens-Ford Glass Company, 16114 inner glass surfaces are cleaned at the factory 
il Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. before the units are sealed. 

© 1944, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
4 have 
estauro 1310" Plate 
of the LIBBEY: OWENS FORD 
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GAIN this month BANKING presents 
several bankers who have won 
decorations for gallantry in ac- 

tion while serving with the armed forces 
of the United States. 

The cover picture of our October issue 
paid tribute to all these men, and, al- 
though we may not be able to devote 
another cover to this subject, we’ll be 
glad to include in the magazine suitable 
photographs that tell the story, in a 
dramatic way, of the personal heroism 
and sacrifice being made by members 
of the banking profession. And, of course, 
we want individual pictures of the men, 
when the more dramatic ones are not 
available. 

Here are our banking heroes of the 
month: 


The human interest spotlight centers 
on Staff Sergeants WILLIAM C. JEHLEN 
and C. NorMAN GusTAFSON of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. The 
two sergeants worked together at the 
bank, joined up at the same time, both 
were in the Army Air Corps stationed in 
England and now, after being separated 
since entering the Army, they find them- 


_ selves interned in the same German 


camp for prisoners of war. 

Sergeant Gustarson holds the Air 
Medal with two Oak Leaf Clusters and 
was on his 17th bombing mission when 
his plane was downed. 


Other National City Bank employees 
to win military citations include: 


Lieutenant RAYMOND ByRNE, serving 
in the European theatre, has won the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and the Air 
Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters. 
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Citations to Bankers 


MARY B. LEACH 


Legion of Merit 


Presidential 


~ 


ished Flying Cross 


| 


Citation Ff 


Good Conduct M 


= 
C 
COURTESY NUMBER EIGHT, NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YOR 


Some of the medals being earned by bankers in the armed services 


The Distinguished Flying Cross, Air 
Medal and Presidential Citation have 
been awarded to Lieutenant Epwin D. 
F.Luur for meritorious service in flying 
supplies to China. 


Technical Sergeant WILLIAM TASKER 
has received the Air Medal with an Oak 
Leaf Cluster and Staff Sergeant MILTON 
MEtzerR has won the Air Medal. Both 
men are in the European theater. 


Staff Sergeant LEONARD A. BACK, a 


Sergeant Jehlen 
tells of his happy 
reunion with 
Sergeant Gustaf- 
son on the card, 
at left, which he 
sent to his asso- 
ciates at The 
National City 
Bank of New 
York 


bomber waist gunner, has 27 mission 
over the European area to his credit and 
holds the Air Medal and the Distir 
guished Flying Cross. 


Lieutenant M. A. Bruper has 
ceived the Air Medal with three Oalg 
Leaf Clusters for extraordinary achi | 
ment and heroism in aerial combi 
against the enemy. | 


The Air Medal, with two Oak Le 
Clusters, was awarded to Lieutenal 
Joun O’Connor, who has complete 
29 missions over enemy territory. | 

Staff Sergeant CHaRLEs R. MART C 
was awarded the Purple Heart, the Aig} 
Medal and the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. The sergeant has completed # 


missions, which included participatia! 
in the invasion of Europe. 


Flight Officer JosEPH JACK C 
awarded the Air Medal and an 
Leaf Cluster for participation in a rai 
over Brunswick, when, as pilot of 
Thunderbolt, he brought down 
FW190 and damaged two others. 

(CoNnTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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SURPLUS 
DISPOSAL LAW 
REPORTS 


Sone, orderly, and effective disposition of war surplus property 
is a problem of vital importance to the business and economic wel- 
fare of the country. 


All manner of products and materials are involved—foodstuffs, 
land, buildings, textiles, tools, airplanes, lumber, clothing—the list 
is limitless and the quantities and sums involved staggering. Accord- 
ing to official estimates, the value of surplus stocks to be disposed 
of may reach 112 billion dollars—and all under the provisions and 

O requirements of the new Surplus Property Act of 1944, detailed, 

exacting. 


NEW 


For the information and guidance of everyone concerned with the 
new law, here is a practical, dependable, and comprehensive weekly 
reporter especially designed to help subscribers know exactly what 
to do and how and when and why to do it in complying with the new 
Act. Week after week, each issue will report every significant turn and 
twist of unfolding developments under the law—official regulations, 
rulings, interpretations, court and administrative decisions, and other 


combé 
| related pertinent material. 
ak Le Truly, for everyone responsible for the correct solution of the 
utenal thousand-and-one problems almost certain to arise with a law of such 
mpleted sweeping coverage, affecting so vast an array of products, materials 
rm” and properties, a subscription to CCH’s Surplus Disposal Law Reports 
Martr is an investment in security and peace of mind. 
, the 
1 Flying 
vleted 
icipatiol 
COMMERCE) CLEARING: HOUSE; ING,, 
O PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
\CK NEW YORK 1 IcCAGO WASHINGTON 4 
an 0 EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLoG. 
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Recipe—ror EASE OF MIND 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


Skill, integrity and Responsibility in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railreads and Public Works 
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WHEN YOU CONSTRUCT 


There are many interwoven relationships involved in the 
execution of every construction job. They include pur- 
chase of materials, scheduling of operations, direction of 


workmen, protection of the public, as well as strict adher- 
ence to specifications and completion at a specified time 
and cost. 


It is the function of the A.G.C. General Contractor, 
because of his knowledge and experience with all these 
various relationships, to take full responsibility and guar- 
antee their complete and efficient co-ordination. 

Under the one-contract method of construction then, 
the General Contractor is the General Manager of the 
project. It is his skill and responsibility in co-ordinating 
these relationships and his ability to surmount difficulties 
which creates ease of mind for the owner. 


This is blueprint time. Call in a General Contractor 
who is a member of the A.G.C. 


pat: 


NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CITATIONS—Continued 


The Air Medal was presented to the 
mother of Lieutenant WARREN C. 
at ceremonies at Mitchell Field. The 
Lieutenant is a prisoner of war in Ger. 
many. 


Lieutenant Ear, DETTLING has been 
awarded an Air Medal with one Oak 
Leaf Cluster. 


A couple of First National Bank of ie 


Chicago award winners: 

Second Lieutenant GLEenroy 
GREWE, with the AAF in Italy, won the ff 
Air Medal for achievement in aerial & 


flight against the enemy. His group, YW 


Mustang P-S51 fighters, recently claimed 
credit for a record number of over 100 


planes destroyed in aerial combat during 5 


a one-month period. He is now a pr- 
soner of war in Germany. 


Lt. Grewe Lt. Jamieson 


“For extraordinary achievement 
while participating in aerial flight in the 
North African theatre of operations as 
a pilot of a B-26,” Lieutenant WiuiAu 
D. JAMIESON was awarded the Dis 
tinguished Flying Cross. The award 
reads, in part: “Just prior to the bomb 
ing run, when heavy and intense anti 
aircraft fire was encountered, Lieuten- 
ant JAMIESON sustained a severe headil 
wound and his plane received direct 
hits. . . . After successfully complet 
ing the bombing run . . . Lieutenant 
JAMIESON assisted his co-pilot in a su¢ 
cessful emergency landing of the dat 
aged aircraft with the bomb bay door 
open. On this and many other mission 
his courageous determination and prt 
fessional skill have reflected great cred 
upon himself and the armed forces of t 
United States.” 


Brigadier-General Raymonp S. 
Latn, who was vice-president of the Fim 
National Bank and Trust Company 
Oklahoma City before the war, ™ 
nominated for promotion to major 
erfl by President Roosevelt. 
McLa1 won the Distinguished 
Cross for extraordinary heroism in aca 
during the Italian campaign, and at 
ent commands a division of 
Patton’s Third Army. 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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ACTIVE 


The Philadelphia National Bank has been active for many 
years in financing foreign trade, not only in the area it 
immediately serves, but elsewhere as well. Today, with 
restrictions creating severe difficulties, we continue to 
work closely with exporters, importers and others, and 
in addition have actively cooperated with our Government 
in numerous activities. 

We gladly cooperate with other banks throughout the 
country, in handling this profitable and promising business. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCB CORPORATION 
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WE CAN HELP YOU ANSWER 
CUSTOMERS’ QUESTIONS ABOUT 


IES 


Banks with customers interested in the West Indies 
as a field for business or trade expansion will find 
The Royal Bank of Canada a source of reliable in- 
formation. With branches in most of the principal 
islands, this bank is in a particularly favorable 
position to provide information on conditions and 
Opportunities, and to assist in the establishment of 
desirable trade connections. 
Inquiries are invited 


NEW YORK AGENCY—68 William Street, New York 


Branches in—Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, Antigua, Bahamas, 
Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, St. Ries cod Trinidad. 


: THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Over 500 branches in Canada. . . Assets exceed $1,500,000,000 


Our borrowers like this 


EVERY 
life-insurance plan 


FORM OF 
BANK FORM 


We give you quick service and 
“satisfaction guaranteed” on— 
Ration Banking, loan and mort- 
gage forms, envelopes, debit 
and credit slips, Christmas Sav- 
ings Club supplies, personal 
loan forms, note notices, deposit 
tickets, tellers’ cash tickets, cur- 
rency strips, coin wrappers, 
bank money orders and many 


nee, other forms. 30 years’ service 
GEARED to your needs 


Many Personal Loan Departments, familiar quotations 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with every type of life insurance coverage 
for their loans, find that Old Republic in- 
surance is best suited to their needs. As a 
pioneer in this specialized field, Old Republic 
provides a comprehensive service, geared to 
your requirements. Details of the Old Re- 
public plan have been carefully worked out 
to make the insurance advantageous to the 
borrower, to his family and to your bank. 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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CITATIONS—Continued 


Lieutenant Colonel Leo F. | 
formerly of The American Nation, 
Bank of Kalamazoo, Michigan, }; 
been awarded a Bronze Star for his wor} 
in helping his unit in its planning an 
training schedule in England prior ty 
the invasion. 


Lieutenant ELmer W. ODELL, a My 
tang fighter pilot in England and mem 
ber of the famous “ Pied Pipers” squad 
ron, is home on leave and is nursing 
fractured leg—broken in a baseball gama 
while resting after his 60th mission 
Lieutenant ODELL holds the Air Med 
to which six Oak Leaf Clusters have 
been added. The lieutenant is a Cha 

National Bank of New York employee, 


Lt. Odell Lt. Patteeuw 


The Teller, house organ of The D 
troit Bank, gave Lieutenant JosEpH ! 
PATTEEvW, formerly an employee of tha 
bank, the place of honor on its Septem 
ber cover. The lieutenant, a membe 
of the P-51 Mustang squadron of Cap 
tain Don S. Gentile, has received thé 
Distinguished Flying Cross and the Ai 
Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters. 

Lieutenant PATTEEvuw participated it 
the first historic shuttle raids from Ita 
to Russia and return—the longest fighte 
missions ever flown. 


Employees of Wachovia Bank ant 
Trust Company of Winston-Salem 
North Carolina, who have won militay 
citations include: 


Flight Officer HERBERT LetHCOo Wit 
LIAMS was awarded the Air Medal f 
outstanding gallantry in a glider missio1 
over Normandy on D-Day. The citatiot 
accompanying the award states— 

“Magnificent spirit and enthusiast 
was displayed by Flight Officer WILLA 
and with his skill, courage and devotiol 
to duty, he remained at the controls 
his glider without regard to perso! 
safety against most severe enemy 
position and landed his glider astnd 
Hitler’s West Wall.” 


The Air Medal with three Oak di 
Clusters and the Distinguished Fly 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 
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A “BANKERS’ BANK” 


Bankers Trust Company was organized in 1903 as a “bankers’ 
bank.” Since then it has developed into a leading commercial in- 
stitution—but banking for bankers continues to be a dominant 


characteristic of Bankers Trust Company service. 


Daily transactions as well as special problems receive the per- 
sonal supervision of officers whose particular job it is to handle 


Correspondent relationships in your section of the country. 


Because of this highly specialized service, an increasing number 
of Banks are making full use of Bankers Trust Company as their 
New York Correspondent. Inquiry is invited on any problem in 


which it is felt we can be of help. 


BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SERVED 26 NATIONS 


BEFORE THE WAR 


N have 
AND WHE LT 
Beechcrafts will be ready. Reddy to serve the nations of the postwar TeSpo 


world with aircraft refined and proven by millions of miles of acceler- politi 
f ated wartime service. Ready with designs ideally suited for feeder fits n 


airline use, for executive transport, for business and charter purposes, 


| (Top) One of Starratt Air- forme 
ways'Beechcrafts used on Pacif 
obser 

senger, mail and express “ 
service in the Canadian After the final V-Day, Beechcrafts will continue to do their part. [ 
Northwest wash. 


(Photograph courtesy 


outlo 

Starratt Airways, Ltd.) avera 
(Center) Most Army Air 1°) He 
Forces navigators were f 
trained in Beechcraft AT-7 ocal 
navigation trainers, like sailor 
these three flying in 


echelon formation 


(Official Photograph CORPORATION laatic 


shls ond Goats ta pan- and for exhilarating, swift, safe personal transportation. 
i] 

| 

| 

| 

| 

U.S. Army Air Forces) 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART <j WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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The Reconversion of G.L. Joe 


CHARLES HURD 


' Mr. Hurp was for 15 years a political writer for the 
|New York Times. He recently became veterans’ editor of 
the paper and editor of a column entitled ‘Veterans’ 
Intelligence.” 


wAS invited recently to spend an evening, as an older 
| observer, with a small group of very serious young 
men—all veterans of overseas combat service who 
have donned civilian clothes as veterans of World War 
Il. They met to discuss, not veterans’ benefits, but the 
responsibility faced by veterans in the next 10 to 20 
years when the voice of the veteran will be dominant in 
politics if not in all other phases of American life. 

In talking about a program, however, veterans’ bene- 
fits naturally had to be considered, and the discussion 
got off on the theme of the “average veteran.” A young 
former naval officer, with long service in the South 
Pacific, broke into this general talk about averages to 
observe: 

“Discussion of the average veteran is so much belly- 
wash. Every guy I’ve heard talk about his post-war 
outlook is interested primarily not in the statistics of 
averages—but about ‘me,’ a specific veteran.” 

He did not say it selfishly, but he stated bluntly the 
focal point of interest that must be in any soldier’s or 
sailor’s mind when he reads about the programs for 
veterans. The programs fall over themselves—organ- 
ization programs, state plans, industrial designs. 

Too often the multiplicity of them gives the idea to the 
man still in service, and particularly those abroad, 


November 1944 


A separation classification school, the first and only institu- 

tion of its kind in the country, has been established at Fort 

Dix, New Jersey. The school teaches officers and enlisted 

men how to deal with the problems of demobilization and 

graduates go out to centers throughout the country. Four cen- 

ters are now in existence and 13 are being set up. The picture 
above shows a class at the Fort Dix school 


that.there is a lot of talk and very little action on this 
front. 

Only now is the action beginning to become noticeable. 

The national program for veterans is now in the second 
of three stages that have followed about the same 
pattern in each of the wars in which this country has 
become embroiled. The principal difference is that the 
current program is broader and more detailed. 

About a year ago the talk stage reached its peak with 
every conceivable kind of program being discussed and a 
very large group of politicians urging programs, of which 
they understood very little in order to get on the band 
wagon. 

Out of this talkfest, or despite it, there developed: a 
program that now is in the organization stage. At some 
time in the relatively near future will come the operations 
which mark the third and final phase after the talk and 
the legislation. But these operations will not end the 
agitation. 

The GI Joes, and the men wearing the Navy and 
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Coast Guard blue and the Marine Corps’ forest green, 
may be political footballs for many years to come. It is 
conceivable that they may take the political ball them- 
selves and attempt to run away with it far past the rea- 
sonable goal of reasonable benefits. 

What has been done thus far constitutes a genuinely. 
sincere effort to set goals in the way of benefits that are 
generous to the veterans but will not break the back of a 
national economy which must support the benefits. No 
one group can claim the credit or assume the responsi- 
bility for the program as it stands today. It is as broadly 
cooperative in its form, and must be in its operation, as 
has been the war production program. There is no 
agency of the Government that does not have some 
responsibility in carrying it out. But in all that it is 
doing the Government can be no more than an agent of 
assistance, 


Taz jobs which are being planned for veterans can 
come only from private industry, unless we fall back 
into another WPA program. The education that is 
being planned for veterans will be publicly financed, 
but that financing must come from taxes. The loans for 
the purchase of homes, farms or small businesses must 
channel through the normal private avenues of credit, 
for while the Government will guarantee them partially, 
the Treasury will not put up the money for them. 

The veterans of World War II, now numbering some- 
thing over 1,400,000 youths, total hardly 10 per cent of 
the armed forces who in the next few years will become 
war veterans. The small group makes up a testing lab- 
oratory, but, even so, very little of the program has yet 
been made applicable. The biggest emphasis today is on 
reaching the man still in uniform, reassuring him as to his 
own future and making the preparations necessary to 
help him carry it out. 

Most of the veterans’ program is included in the 
“Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944,” popularly 
known as the “GI Bill of Rights.” In this single law are 
embraced the work of the Veterans’ Administration and 
the United States Employment Service, as the latter 
relates to veterans. The Selective Service system has a 
single primary responsibility in helping servicemen re- 
gain the jobs they had before they entered service. 

- Putting aside specific laws, however, the program 
breaks down into three major topics—education, jobs, 
loans. 

Education: Within a very short time after the Selec- 


School has been an important part of the training of thousands 
of officers and enlisted men. Below, the School of Military Gov- 
ernment, University of Virginia 


ACME 


The new A.B.A. Committee on Service for War Veterans held 

a preliminary meeting in Chicago. In the center is Chairman 

Chester R. Davis; at the left, Secretary William Powers; at 
the right, A.B.A. Vice-president Rathje 


tive Service system began to draft men into the armies 
there was established at Madison, Wisconsin, a little- 
known organization which set up one of the largest 
correspondence schools ever devised. From it thousands 
of men have received regular instructions by corre- 
spondence—academic and technical—that either con- 
tinued the subjects they had been studying in school or 
offered instruction in subjects in which they are particu- 
larly interested. For this work they receive regular 
academic credits. 

The correspondence courses flourished while millions 
of men were in training in this country; but the courses 
obviously were badly interrupted as men were sent into 
combat. They will blossom again with the end of hostil- 
ities in Europe when large armies are engaged in occu- 
pation work or are simply delayed by shipping in getting 
home for discharge. 


Cormcwent with this effort in formal education, the 
armies undertook orientation courses, involving lec- 
tures, literature, and a great many experiments de- 
signed to tell GI Joe what he was fighting for. This work, 
not too successful for a long time, has finally blossomed 
into discussion groups encouraged wherever troops are 
not in actual combat and directed along the outlines of 
material which is sometimes highly provocative. The 
discussion is getting closer and closer to post-war topics, 
as witness one pamphlet entitled, “Do You Want Your 
Wife To Work After The War?” 

Other topics already sent out for discussion included 
such questions as what to do with war criminals, what 
policy to follow towards Germany, and our future rela- 
tionship with Britain and with France. 

The office of War Information estimates that between 
800,000 and 1,000,000 soldiers will want to go back to 
school after the war. The GI Bill of Rights provides that 
any man who was under 25 years of age when he entered 
the armed services, or any woman, and those over 25 
who actually had their education interrupted, may re- 
turn to school at government expense. 

Veterans who pass the standards for the type of school 
work they wish to undertake will receive a maximum of 
$500 per school year for tuition and other classroom ex- 
penses. There will be a living allowance of $50 a month 
for single men and $75 for married men for a period of 
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me reached by adding one year to the number of 
ponths a soldier was in service, up to four years. All 
jsabled veterans are eligible for four years of education 
yithout exception, and with higher living allowances. 
This time may be spent in standard universities or 
wlleges as undergraduates, in post-graduate study, or in 
ed technical schools. 
Jobs: All of the machinery of Federal and state em- 
ent services, currently crippled by manpower 
gortages, and needing much development to become 
rally efficient, has been ear-marked to carry out the 
Government’s pledge that no war veteran who wishes to 
york will be jobless as long as there is a job available. 
Under the Selective Service Act the local draft boards 
yhich inducted men into service are responsible for 
replacing men in the jobs they held before the war if 
they want them. Less than half the veterans who had 
jobs appear to want those jobs back, and it is estimated 
that some 4,000,000 of the more youthful members of the 
amed forces held no regular jobs before going into 
wiform. 


Tae men who entered the armed services early in the 
yar, leaving good jobs in standard industry, and who 
yish to return to those jobs, represent the simplest pro- 
cedure of all. You can count on your fingers the number 
of instances in which employers have restored these 
jobs only after court action. But what of the men who 
have no priority claims on jobs, those who want to 
change their work and those who left companies which 
have disappeared? 

For these men the Veterans’ Administration has 
deputized the United States Employment Service as its 
went. The USES has 1,500 local offices in as many cities 
ad towns and 2,000 field agents, and it is putting into 
every local office divisions ranging from single specially- 
trained persons, to large bureaus to handle exclusively 
the work of placing veterans in jobs. 

When a man is discharged from the armed forces, 
tither from one of the 500 major hospitals, the 18 Army 
xparation centers, or the Navy, Coast Guard or Marine 
Corps, he is urged to talk with an employment counselor 
mm the spot. 

All that he did in civilian life and whatever he has 
kamed in service goes on a card record that is sent to 
the USES and his draft board in the community where 
he wishes to live. He is advised as to the type of work he 
an do best, particularly if he has been partially disabled. 
He is told that he has 40 days after returning home in 
which to reclaim his old job. He is particularly en- 
couraged to use the USES because most industries now 
‘operate fully with USES in filling vacancies. This 
goes for professional work as well as ordinary jobs, al- 
though the fact seems never to have been generally 
wderstood. 


Te ultimate fact in this program, with all its ramifi- 
tations and details, is that the veteran will have first 
chance at any opening he is equipped to fill, or can be 
tained to fill. 

Loans: The law is quite explicit on the financial assist- 
ace to be given to veterans in buying homes, farms 
small businesses but many more months will pass 
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The Navy, too, provides technical training that will be useful 

to many men in civilian life. Above, navigation instruction 
aboard an escort carrier 


before this program really swings into operation, largely 
because of the machinery with which bankers are 
familiar. 

The GI Bill of Rights stipulates that the Government, 
with the Veterans’ Bureau as its agent, will guarantee 
50 per cent of a loan up to $4,000 to a veteran, if the 
interest rate is no higher than 4 per cent and the term 
of the loan is not longer than 20 years. This money may 
be used for any of the three purposes mentioned, or the 
credit probably can be spread over two or even three of 
the purposes. 

To get such a loan, however, the veteran must con- 
vince the lending agency with which he deals that he 
knows what he is doing, if he is going into business or 
buying a farm. If he contemplates buying a home, it 
must be within his probable means. A great deal of 
advice will be given to veterans before these money 
markets are open to them. 

The Department of Agriculture recently issued a 
provocative little booklet called “Shall I Be a Farmer?” 
which is now being distributed on application to vet- 
erans. The main theme of the booklet is the fact that 
farming requires some knowledge of farming. 


Tie Department of Commerce has prepared a number 
of booklets to be issued by the Army, on the advantages 
and disadvantages faced by veterans embarking on small 
business ventures. These booklets, however, probably 
will not be ready for distribution before December or 
January. In the meantime, the National Housing Ad- 
ministration is getting up some guides to home owner- 
ship. 

This synopsis of the program actually looks consider- 
ably better on paper than in actual practice. Neverthe- 
less, in all fairness it should be stated that the agencies 
designated to run the program cannot become really 
efficient until they are freed from manpower problems 
that affect every other organization. 

The USES is a good case in point. It is charged by 
law with setting up special veteran advisory individuals 
or groups in every one of its 1,500 offices. Yet like all 
other Federal agencies it cannot obtain Selective Service 
deferment for people assigned to these jobs and, more 
serious, It has not been able to compete in salaries with 
offers made to many of its best people by private 
industry. 

e (CoNTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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HEN THEY COME 
BACK To tH BANK 


J. STANLEY BROWN 


Mr. Brown is personnel director of the Chemical Bank 
and Trust Company, New York City. 


DERAL legislation governing reemployment of mili- 

tary service men and women is explicit—up to a 

point. In effect, it compels solvent business and 

industry to reemploy returning service men and women, 

and forbids their discharge “‘except for cause” within 
one year after reemployment. 

Of course, business and industry are united in common 
determination to reabsorb these men and women into 
our economic structure at the earliest possible moment. 
We have a debt to be paid, and there is no disagreement 
as to our intention of paying it—with interest. The 
difficulty is that as yet, and except in rare instances, 
that determination remains a generality, one which, in 
the judgment of this writer, conceals greater poten- 
tialities for misinterpretation, misunderstanding, and 
morale-destruction than any other situation of recent 
years. Only after the generality is translated into con- 
crete problems does the true situation become apparent. 
So our present purpose is merely to translate from the 
general to the concrete, as a possible contribution to 
further discussion. 


Basicaxty, there are two problems involved in the 
reemployment of G.I. Vet: Where shall we put him and 
What shall we pay him? Problem No. 1 sounds easy; but, 
concretely, certain difficult questions arise. For in- 
stance, suppose the job no longer exists? Or suppose it 
has so changed in character that the returning veteran 
won’t even recognize it, to say nothing of his capacity 
for handling it? One answer is suggested by the fact 
that in the past three years, business and industry have 
spent a great deal of time and money on training pro- 
grams to meet the emergency created when the service 
men left. Since the necessity for such expenditure will be 
eliminated with their return, why not divert a portion 
of that expenditure (and obviously only a portion will be 
required) for “up-training” the men and women whose 
sacrifices were directly responsible for elimination of 
the greater expenditure? 

But even the viewpoint expressed immediately above 
remains a generality! Concretely, the questions are: 

(1) Up-training for what job? 


(2) Up-training by what method or under what con- - 


crete program? 
These service men and women have had many long 
hours to ponder the fact that their absence from business 
and industry will present the severest possible handicap 
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This writer has but one basic recommendation: 
When G.I. Vet presents himself, be prepared to offer 
him a concrete program designed to fit his particular 
case. Don’t be vague; and, above all, don’t give him 
the impression that you “‘haven’t had time enough” 
to really come to grips with his problem. After all, 
G.I. has been around, these last few years; he’s 
learned that miraclesrarely happen, and he'll really 
expect no miracle from you. He doesn’t see himself as 
any hero; but he does know that he has made a sacri- 
fice and he’s going to expect his former employer to have 
sacrificed at least to the extent of having given some 
thought—not general, but concrete—to his dilemma. 


when once again they find themselves in competition. 
So they are simply not in the mood for a pig in a poke, 
for some vague outline toward an indefinite future. 
They are going to want something they can put their 
teeth into—and in a hurry. 

Consider, for instance, the case of a certain organiza- 
tion which recently faced the concrete problem of what 
to do with a young man who had returned after nearly 
three years of recognizedly excellent military service. 
Unquestionably, he was a better man—and would de- 
velop into a better banker—than when he had been 
inducted. But his former job no longer existed, and the 
veteran had really no experience on any other job. 

This organization approached the problem, super- 
ficially at least, most admirably. In effect it said to the 
veteran, “Mr. G.I. Vet, we’re glad you’re back. We 
honestly need you. We think you have a brilliant future 
with us, and are going to do everything we possibly can 
to help you to that end. Unfortunately, however, we no 
longer need the specialized training and experience which 
enabled you to develop so satisfactorily prior to the war. 
So, here’s our proposition: 

“We want you to take all the time necessary to be- 
come reorientated, not only with us but with your home 
and community. For the present, then, come in at 10 
o’clock whenever you choose and leave at three or earlier. 
Visit the various departments of our organization, talk 
with the department heads, make up your own mind as 
to where you think your future lies with us. Whenever 
you are ready, bring your conclusions to us and well 
do everything we can to help you realize your ambition.” 

That program was honest and sincere—but it exploded 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 
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“How Do I Get the Money?” 


S. GUERNSEY JONES 


Mr. JONES is assistant cashier of the National Newark 
Essex Banking Company of Newark, New Jersey. 


LL bankers are in sympathy with the aims and pur- 
poses of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, popularly known as the GI Bill of Rights. 

We all are genuinely desirous that men who have sacri- 
fied themselves shall have every opportunity to find 
quickly their niche in civilian life and, we hope, in the 
kind of a world for which they have been fighting. Very 
soon it is expected that the necessary forms and regula- 
tions will be in the hands of banks so they may start 
making these loans. 

The recent Federal legislation supplements and 
greatly expands aid to war veterans available under 
earlier laws. The new act is broad in its provisions. It 
provides for hospitalization and vocational] training for 
the disabled, for education of a wide variety from 
elementary grades to graduate work in universities, for 
job counseling and certain unemployment benefits. 

Banks are principally interested in Title III which 
relates to loans the veteran may make from banks, and 
which are guaranteed by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs in the amount of 50 per cent of an outstanding 
balance. The maximum amount of the guarantee is 
$2,000 in any one loan; therefore the veteran may bor- 
row up to $4,000, half of which is a bank’s risk. This loan 
section of the act is also quite broad in its provisions. 
Loans may be made for buying a home or building a new 
home or making repairs. The loan may supplement and 
dovetail with FHA financing on the same piece of 
property. The veteran may borrow to purchase a farm 


“If the veteran is to succeed in his business,” says Mr. Jones, 

“and then repay his bank loan, it is assumed that he has had 

some experience in his proposed line of endeavor.” Many men 

are getting special training in the Services that may affect their 

post-war employment. These GI’s are repairing a tire in 
New Caledonia 
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or farm equipment. He may also borrow for the purpose 
of going into business, and may with the proceeds buy 
land and buildings, machinery, equipment and mer- 
chandise with which to start or reestablish a business. 
In addition to Federal assistance to the veteran, some 
states are considering similar supplementary legislation. 
New Jersey is the first state to put such a law on its 
books. It does not contain all the broad provisions of the 
Federal act, but is confined to loans to veterans guar- 
anteed by a Veterans’ Loan Authority from funds ap- 
propriated by the state, the initial appropriation being 
$5,000,000. The purposes for which the veteran may 
borrow are more restricted than they are in the Federal 
act. The preamble of the New Jersey act expresses the 
purpose “ to provide for guaranteed bank loans to certain 
war veterans for the purpose of establishing or reestab- 
lishing themselves in small business or a profession.” 


Tus article will not attempt to digest the New Jersey 
law, but the reader may be interested to know that the 
maximum loan is $3,000, which in addition to a $4,000 
Federal loan would give a veteran $7,000 of capital with 
which to establish himself in business. The maximum 
maturity is three years with repayment on either a 
monthly or quarterly basis. The Authority guarantees 
90 per cent of the unpaid balance of a defaulted note. 

The New Jersey act specifically provides that the vet- 
eran must have first exhausted all of the Federal bene- 
fits available to him before being eligible for benefits 
under the state act. A few loans have already been 
made, so we in New Jersey have had some experience 
and this is written in the hope that it may possibly be 
used as a guide for what is to come. 

One of the difficult aspects is the attitude displayed by 
some veterans. Through various sources of information 
many have been led to believe that when they have been 
discharged from the armed forces all they have to do is 
to walk into a bank and sign Form No. 9999 and the 
money is theirs. The writer’s own experience in some 
preliminary conversations with these veterans has not 
been encouraging on this point. Explaining to one GI 
that the Federal forms were not ready, he retorted: 
“Well, what’s a vet to do in the meantime — starve?” 

These loans are not meant to be bonuses or gifts to 
the veterans. They are strictly business transactions and 
both acts specifically state that a requirement shall be 
that the conditions under which the veteran shall pursue 
the business are such that there is a reasonable likelihood 
of the successful liquidation of the loan. It would be very 
helpful to both the veteran and the banks if those in the 
armed forces whose duty it is to prepare the soldier for 
return to civilian life, and the organizations and service 
bureaus that serve the veteran, could make clear to him 
that these loans are to be strictly on a business basis. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 
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What Does Bretton Woods Mean? 


Attempts Abroad to Answer Yield Varying Opinions 


HERBERT BRATTER 


country considerable differences of opinion con- 

cerning the wisdom of the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram. Some inkling of different schools of thought in 
Britain has been disclosed in news reports. Below are 
presented quotations from recent British and other 
statements which reveal how differently American and 
British critics of the program view it. Nearly all the 
foreign comment that has come to our attention relates 
to the proposed International Monetary Fund, rather 
than to the suggested International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

In British financial and business circles the program 
which emerged from Bretton Woods has been as contro- 
versial a subject as the original Keynes and White plans. 
There is evident a very firm determination to avoid 
anything like a return to the rigidities of the interna- 
tional gold standard as it operated before 1931. In the 
British Empire outside of the United Kingdom the 
reaction to Bretton Woods is strongly influenced by 
local national considerations. In Australia and New 
Zealand the determination of the people to control their 
own economies without too much reference to the ex- 
ternal value of the local monetary unit is quite evident. 
The Indian reaction naturally is pointed in the direction 
of the Nationalist aspirations. South Africa, as the lead- 
ing gold producing country, is more receptive to the gold 
provisions of the Bretton Woods program. 

Without waiting for conclusive action on Bretton 
Woods, the nations of western Europe have commenced 
to inaugurate provisional monetary arrangements. As a 
result temporary parities are being established between 
the pound sterling, the French franc, the Belgian franc, 
and the Dutch guilder. These provisional arrangements, 
it is reported, are such as to permit their incorporation 
into the Bretton Woods Fund, should that be estab- 
lished. But if the Bretton Woods Fund does not come 


Recs of BANKING know well that there are in this 


into being, a start on European currency stabilization 
will have been made anyway. 

In general, foreign countries seem inclined to withhold 
their own decisions as to Bretton Woods until they see 
what the United States does about the program. 


London Times Articles 


Because of the influential position of the London 
Times, a series of articles on Bretton Woods published 
in August merits special notice. These articles, prepared 
by an unidentified correspondent, started out by re- 
viewing the unprecedented series of international con- 
ferences, both official and unofficial, during the past 25 
years, seeking to eliminate artificial trade barriers and 
foster trade. Supplementing those efforts were the pro- 
motion of investment, the League of Nations loans, and 
other such measures. All these efforts, the Times writer 
states, ended in unheard of disaster. 

After citing the various new commercial policies 
adopted by the nations during the 1930’s, this British 
writer asks two questions: 

First, does the scheme provide a basis on which a workable 
world economy can be built without resort to some or all of these 
new methods of commercial policy? Secondly, if it does not, can 
these methods of commercial policy be applied without leading 
to currency practices which infringe the stipulations of the 
scheme? 

Both questions he answers in the negative. The Fund 
would not provide members with credit facilities large 
enough to relieve them of all anxiety about their bal- 
ances of payments, he states, so that “conscious control 
of Britain’s balance of payments remains as necessary as 
before.”” What the Times writer sees ahead “implies 
‘bilateralism,’ ‘discrimination,’ and ‘multiple currency 
practices,’ ” all of which have been condemned at Bretton 
Woods. : 

A footnote to the London Times articles-was a letter 
from ‘Lord Keynes to the editor, pointing out that “the 
Bretton Woods plan would be consistent with our re- 
quiring a country from which we import to take in return 
a substantial quantity of our exports.” 

“The most effective means of carrying out such 4 
policy,” he continued, “‘ would be to supply the country 
taking our exports with a certificate which importers 


**Bretton Woods is like a wall” 


Remember the story of the blind men who were asked 
to describe an elephant? One touched its side and 
said, ‘The elephant is like a wall.” Another, touch- 
ing the trunk, said, “The elephant is like a tree,” 
and so on. 
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American Bankers Study the Plan 


| 
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The Bretton Woods program was touched on by 
President W. Randolph Burgess of the American Bank- 
ers Association in his inaugural address at Chicago. 

“There are now before the public certain definite 
proposals resulting from the conference of 44 nations 
at Bretton Woods this Summer,’”’ said Dr. Burgess. 
“ By general and fortunate agreement action by our 
Congress on these proposals is being postponed until 
after election. This gives time for the full considera- 
tion which the proposals deserve and require, for they 
are complicated and difficult to understand. 

“A year ago the Economic Policy Commission of 
this Association published a report on the whole 
problem. The Commission after long study favored, 
among other proposals to encourage trade and sound 
international finance, the creation of an international 
body for the twin function of conferring among the 
nations on monetary problems and for the extension 
of modest amounts of credits where they are likely to 
be sound and fruitful. The Bretton Woods proposals 
go far beyond the suggestions of the Economic Policy 
Commission. 

“They would call for commitment by the United 
States of as much as $6 billion. The plans are elab- 
orate and complex. It is not clear, particularly in the 
Monetary Fund, that only good loans are contem- 
plated. They are, however, the proposals arising from 
an important international conference at a time when 
the nations must find means for international coop- 
eration. We have-therefore asked the Association’s 
Advisory Committee on Special Activities to make a 
thorough study of these plans. 

“Tt may be that the American Bankers Association 
after further study will be able to suggest means of 
simplification of the Bretton Woods proposals or 
alternative constructive proposals which will make 
sure that funds which we may provide for world 
recovery are wisely and prudently used. There is no 
more virtue in making bad international loans than 
bad domestic loans. Both make trouble. We do 
not wish to repeat, whether through government or 
private channels, the mistake we made in foreign 
loans after World War I. They led to over-expansion 
followed by collapse. 


fom that country would be required to produce as a 
condition of receiving an import license into the United 
Kingdom. If such a policy were to commend itself to us 
and if it were consistent with any commercial agreements 
we might have signed, there is nothing in the Bretton 
Woods plan to prevent it. Equally there is nothing to 
prevent other countries from requiring us to take their 
imports as a condition of receiving our exports.” 


ls It a Gold Standard? 


In selecting the above as the title for his article on 
Bretton Woods in the London Banker for September, 
Dr. Paul Einzig puts his finger on the most sensitive spot 
0 British policy. There can be no question that the 
hritish simply will not again submit to the rigidities of 
the traditional gold standard, “chaining sterling to its 
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W. L. Hem- 
ingway, pres- 
ident, Mer- 
cantile-Com- 
merce Bank 
& Trust Co., 
St. Louis, 
heads the 
A.B.A. Spe- 
cial Activi- 
ties Com- 
mittee which 
is studying 
the Bretton 
Woods plan 


“The delay in action on these plans not only allows 
opportunity for the careful study they require but 
gives time for development of related elements of the 
international picture. These proposals for mecha- 
nisms for currency stabilization and for longer term 
foreign loans came to us in advance of other necessary 
parts of an international economic program and we 
are handicapped in judging them before we know the 
rest of the program with respect to security, recipro- 
cal trade arrangements and the internal, political and 
economic stability of the countries concerned. In 
particular the key to the picture is the British 
position. For Britain has been a great center of world 
trade and finance on which many parts of the world 
depended. Unlike most of the other countries, Britain 
has drained off her substance in this war. A first step 
in world recovery is a plan for Britain. We ought to 
know that, and to know what help is required from 
this country before making other commitments. 

“Tt should also be added that another basic 
necessity for any enduring world monetary stability 
is assurance as to the strength and stability of the 
United States dollar which can only come from our © 
putting our own financial house in order.” 


parity.” The inclusion of gold in the Bretton Woods 
program, even though under limitations, has raised 
suspicions in Britain and considerable outspoken oppo- 
sition to the proposed Fund. 

While Dr. Einzig’s article concludes that there is in 
the Bretton Woods Fund too much of the gold standard 
for Britain’s good, the editor of the Banker expresses his 
support of Bretton Woods in an answering editorial en- 
titled, ‘“‘ Nothing of the Kind!” As is well known, advo- 
cates of the Bretton Woods Fund in the United States 
have been seeking to sell the idea on the grounds that 
the proposed system is not so flexible as many here fear, 
whereas British supporters of the plan meet their skep- 
tics with denials that this is anything like the gold 
standard. With this fact in mind Dr. Einzig concludes 
that: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Group Action for Small Business 


small and medium-sized businesses during the 
reconversion period will have been virtually com- 
pleted when this issue of BANKING reaches its readers. 

From the $100 million Bank Credit Group of New 
York City, down to the small bank which is planning to 
do its part toward putting a vital segment of American 
economy on a peacetime footing, banking institutions 
from coast to coast are carrying out the program sug- 
gested by the Post-War Small Business Credit Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Association. 

As reported in BANKING last month, several regional 
meetings have been held by the Commission. In many 
other cities and communities preparations are being 
made, through action by state bankers associations, 
clearinghouses, and individual banking institutions, 
to help the small business man meet his credit problems. 
In addition to New York, some of the larger cities which 
either had completed their organization work or were 
making good progress, as this is written, were: Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, Boston, 
San Francisco and Philadelphia. Connecticut, Missouri, 
Virginia, Kansas, Washington, Montana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Georgia and North Carolina were among the 
states where the “ Make Loans Bankable”’ campaign was 
being carried down to the banks through group action. 

Several interesting and successful methods have been 
used by state bankers associations to further the pro- 
gram. In Missouri, for example, the bankers’ organiza- 
tion invited the editors and publishers of all newspapers 
in the state to attend a meeting at which the small 
business credit plan was discussed. Montana bankers 
asked business men to their meeting, and in several states 
the association has formed a speakers’ caravan which is 
carrying the story of credit availability to the banks and 
their communities. A speakers’ bureau has been formed 
by the Commission as part of the public relations pro- 
gram, and through this unit bankers may be obtained 
for talks to important groups. Promotional material 
furnished by the Association is also helping tell the small 
business man of his bank’s willingness to help. 

Formation of the New York City Bank Credit Group 


(Psat ana of facilities for granting credit to 


by 24 institutions was widely publicized, but because of 
its obvious importance and the interest that has been 
shown in the group’s agreement, BANKING believes the 
story should be told here in some detail. 

The purpose of the Group, as expressed in the agree- 
ment adopted by the member banks, is “to implement, 
augment and undertake the financing (through loans 
or other credit accommodations) of small and medium- 
sized business concerns in the United States during the 
present reconversion period, which is expected to con- 
tinue after the cessation of present hostilities, by partic- 
ipating with local originating banks in financing risks 
so undertaken which may be in amounts, for periods or 
upon terms or under conditions which may make usual 
banking accommodations unavailable, whether such 
local originating banks are within or without the Second 
Federal Reserve District.” 

Robert M. Hanes, chairman of the Post-War Small 
Business Credit Commission, said it should be clearly 
understood that the group would not “directly solicit 
loans, nor will such activity be undertaken by any of 
its members for the account of the Group.” 

Mr. Hanes explained that the entire banking machin- 
ery of the country would be utilized in meeting post- 
war credit needs. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 


The small business loan desk at the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
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The Sixth War Loan 


“Take It Kind of Easy When You Go By My House” 


Bankers and Treasury officials feel 
that perhaps the biggest obstacle to over- 
come in making individual sales in the 
Sixth War Loan drive will be an end-of- 
the-war psychology. While both realize that 
this attitude is premature, they neverthe- 
less recognize the necessity of emphasizing 


that fact. 


From the 6th War Loan booklet 


Treasury and A.B.A. War Loan 
Officials Hold Joint Meetings 


In preparation for the Sixth War Loan 
irive from November 20 to December 
\6, the Treasury held regional meetings, 
n Atlantic City, October 7; Chicago, 
(October 10; New Orleans, October 12; 
los Angeles, October 14. 

Treasury officials invited the Ameri- 
an Bankers Association to participate 
none session at each meeting by invit- 
ag the A.B.A. state war loan chairmen 
and state secretaries to attend. Others 
invited were the state war finance chair- 
nen and others in the Treasury’s state 
«ganizations. The purpose was to dis- 
ass bank participation in the drive. 

At Atlantic City, New Orleans and 
los Angeles, Secretary Morgenthau 
nade the principal address. 

A.B.A. President Burgess presided at 
ihe Atlantic City joint meeting. Tom 
K. Smith, chairman of the A.B.A. Sub- 
Committee on War Loan drives, was 
in the chair at Chicago and New Or- 
ans; while the presiding officer at 
los Angeles was Lawrence M. Arnold, 
chairman, Seattle-First National Bank. 


Atlantic City meeting—l. to r., Ted Gamble, 
Treasury; Secretary Morgenthau; A.B.A. 
President Burgess 


A letter in the official War Loan booklet 
written by a marine in the South Pacific, 
is convincing evidence that the end of the 
war is not at hand. Former A.B.A. Presi- 
dent Wiggins took this letter from his home 
town newspaper, the Hartsville (South 
Carolina) MESSENGER, and he tells an 
interesting story about it. 

It seems the editors of the paper were 
discussing a proposed editorial on prep- 
arations for celebrating V-E Day. While 


RSONAL contact and personal solic- 
itation in selling War Bonds are to 
be emphasized during the Sixth 

War Loan drive. 

“Banks and the Sixth War Loan,” the 
official booklet prepared by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in cooperation 
with the Treasury, stresses this type of 
sale. It informs banks that the accent 
in the coming campaign should be on 
face-to-face contact to achieve maxi- 
mum sales to individuals, and suggests 
the best ways to stimulate such sales. 

Two tools that will encourage bank 
personnel to make sales are a quota 
thermometer poster showing the daily 
progress toward the bank’s individual 
quota, and a report form comparing the 
bank’s progress with the progress of 
others, both for number of sales per em- 
ployee and dollar sales per employee. 

The booklet outlines a variety of sales 
ideas to supplement personal selling, 
such as radio programs, contests, special 
War Bond promotions, publicity angles 
and stunts, direct mail promotions, War 
Bond displays and exhibits, and news- 
paper advertising themes and tech- 
niques. In addition, the A.B.A. Adver- 
tising Department is offering banks a 
four-page folder combining a sales letter, 
list of securities, and order blank, and 


they were talking, a letter arrived from 
a Hartsville boy now with the Marines 
in the South Pacific. He had been read- 
ing about the preparations back home 
for a whopping big celebration the day 
Germany was defeated. So he wrote a 
letter to tell the folks who were planning 
an all-out celebration to “take it kind of 
easy when you go by my house. I’m still 
out here in the Pacific... . You see, 
Japan hasn’t given up yet. . . . She’s 
still making us fight for every ditch and 
die for every beachhead.” 

The paper’s editors decided to print this 
letter instead of the editorial about V-E 
Day plans. And the A.B.A. and the 
Treasury thought it should be quoted in 
full om the back of the “ Banks and the 
6th War Loan” booklet. 


the Committee on Public Education has 
prepared four talks for radio and plat- 
form use. 

Since personal solicitation has been 
chosen as the key method to be used in 
the Sixth War Loan drive, it is of inter- 
est to know that banks with outstanding 
records in the Fifth War Loan drive 
overwhelmingly endorse this method. 
BANKING asked some of these successful 
banks how they achieved their excellent 
sales records in the last drive, and more 
than 85 per cent replied that personal 
solicitation produced the most sales. 

“We have found the most effective 
approach to depositors on the sale of 
War Bonds to be personal contact, as 
this provides an opportunity for ex- 
planation of the issues offered, along 
with a discussion of the depositor’s cash 
position, and his immediate or ultimate 
need for funds,” wrote a large southern 
bank. “In cases where we have been un- 
able to contact our depositors, letters 
have been somewhat effective; however, 
we very definitely feel that a personal 
approach is the way to get desired 
results.” 

From the cashier of a small southern 
bank came this statement: “This being 
a very small county, I have found that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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Quick Work at the Bank 


MYRON STEARNS 


spector once said, “is to work fast. Speed means 

everything. With every minute that passes clues 
get stepped on or lost, witnesses forget more details, 
and the crooks get farther away. The law is always 
fighting the clock.” 

Once in a while time and luck both operate on the 
side of enforcement officers, and months of criminal 
planning is checkmated in a single afternoon. That’s 
the way it was with the Blan-Teufic-Henry gang. 

Stanley Hedder, teller at the Security Trust, started 
the ball rolling. If he hadn’t been quick-witted enough 
to throw routine aside and reach for a phone the whole 
thing might have gone wrong. 

First place, he noticed that the man who stepped up 
to his window was breathing rapidly. Although it was 


Te way to catch criminals,” a wise old police in- 


getting toward closing time, the bank was nearly empty. 
The stranger wore a chauffeur’s cap with “taxi’’ on it. 

“Change for a ten,” he said, pushing a crumpled 
greenback under the grill. 

Something in his voice made Stan look at the bill 
with particular care as he straightened it out. 

“Tt’s no good,” he said, after a momentary pause. 
Almost as he said the words he stamped it counterfeit. 
“Where'd you get it?” 

“From a fare,” the taxi man answered, “only a min- 
ute ago, just down the block.” He drew back a half- 
step, as though undecided whether to stay and argue or 
bolt and chase the passenger. 

Right there Stanley Hedder broke routine. ‘ Wait!” 
he ordered, picking up a telephone. 

“Get Secret Service headquarters,” he told the bank’s 
switchboard-operator, ‘‘as quick as you can. See if they 
can start a man over to the Security Trust at once. Call 
me back when you find out.” He hung up and turned to 
the taxi-driver. “It’ll only be a moment or two,” he said. 
“The regional headquarters of Secret Service is hardly 
more than across the street. We’ll know in a second if 
someone can come over.” 

He wondered if he was risking a call-down. Regular 
procedure would have been for the bank, after closing, 
to send the questionable note along with a card telling 
when, and from whom, it was received. Then it would 
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be up to the Secret Service. From his standpoint that 
would be playing it safe. This way he might be sticking 
his neck out, for nothing. 

The ’phone rang. “They’ll be right over, Mr. Hed- 
der,” the operator reported. 

Almost immediately afterwards two agents came in. 
Stan recognized one as Dick Platt, who had been at the 
bank repeatedly. 

“Meet Mr. Lydig, Mr. Hedder,” he said as they 
came to the window, “Bert Lydig. You got a hot note 
or something?” 

Stan showed them the $10 bill and indicated the 
waiting taxi driver. “He just brought it in,” he ex- 
plained. “It all happened so fast I thought you might 
want to get on it quickly.” 

Already he was beginning to feel that his action had 
been too hasty. But as the agents glanced at each other 
after examining the bill he was reassured. Their interest 
seemed to be mounting. 

“It’s one we haven’t either of us seen before,”’ Platt 
announced. “ Might be it’s a new one; you know, a bad 
note from a new gang that’s just being passed for the 
first time.” 

From the taxi driver they learned that a short, middle- 
aged man had hailed him and said: “Hotel Palomar.” 
There this fare had been joined by a second, about the 
same age and height, who had evidently been drinking. 
He had light blue eyes. They had then started for the 
Marbury Apartments, but had changed their minds 
and stopped at a bar. They had paid their fare with the 
bad bill. Both men were bald. Something about them— 
he couldn’t tell just what—had made the driver suspi- 
cious. The bill didn’t look quite right to him, either. 
But they had laughed at his suspicions and said the bill 
was anyway worth ten ones. 

“They sound like Pokey Blan and Moose Teufic,” 
Platt said. “They’re both reported around here, work- 
ing—only they’re coin men. Bert, you better get the 
Island on the ’phone. See what you can find out.” 

After a quick connection with the Federal peniten- 


tiary where “Pokey” and “Moose” had served a single 
term as coin counterfeiters, Bert turned to Piatt. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 117) 
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Financing That V-Day Car 


WILLIAM WOOD McCARTHY 


Mr. McCartuy’s pointers on automobile financing are 
applicable to banks’ opportunities to go into the financing 
of home appliance sales by dealers and also the financing 
of home repairs and modernization by dealers under FHA. 
The author is vice-president of The National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston. 


Sloan, Jr., chairman of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, the automobile industry looks to “the sale 
possibilities of six million cars for quite a few years after 
the war.”” These six million cars will sell annually from 
$7 to $9 billion, depending on labor and material costs. 
These sales, together with the resale of the used cars 
taken in trade, and the reconditioning that our present 
automobiles need, constitute the immediate, annual 
post-war business awaiting our car dealers after V-Day. 
Who is going to finance these sales and how is it going 
to be done? That’s the $64 question for banks to answer. 
Before 1942 a growing number of banks were interest- 
ing themselves in the field of consumer credit. Indica- 
tions are that as many as 6,000—perhaps more—of our 
14,000 banks were interested in some phase of consumer 
credit prior to the war. Their holdings of automobile 
paper at the end of 1941 were $396,000,000 of retail 
paper purchased from dealers and $303,000,000 of auto 
loans made directly to the car owner or buyer. In Sep- 
tember 1941, when Regulation W went into effect, the 
outstandings of sales finance companies were $1,500,- 
000,000. This volume was transacted by approximately 
one thousand offices and branches of the national and 


Asi, to the quoted comments of Alfred P. 


independent finance companies. Obviously a large field 
exists for banks to serve more fully. 

The handling of automobile paper by banks falls into 
two classifications: (1) Direct loans to individuals for the 
purpose of purchasing automobiles, which is by far the 
more common among banks; and (2) the financing of the 
automobile dealer and the purchase or discounting of 
retail paper for him by banks. Our own institution is one 
of tHfose which has followed the latter procedure, and our 
operations have continued for a period of over 25 years. 
All categories of our outstandings in the consumer credit 
field have greatly decreased during the war period. 
However, we are looking forward to the production of 
automobiles again and the opportunities of service to 
dealers and their customers which will be available in 
the post-war market. 


In this connection, a question of interest to banks is 
the effect that present holdings in War Bonds will have 
on the percentage of automobile sales which will be pur- 
chased on an instalment basis. Estimates of these per- 
centages for 1941 run from 40 to 50 per cent on new car 
purchases and approximately 60 per cent for used cars. 
Will future sales be more largely for cash as a result of 
the cashing in of War Bonds to make purchases of con- 
sumer durable goods? It seems a little more likely that 
the American people will hold their War Bonds as a 
savings fund and make purchases of cars, oil burners, 
refrigerators, and other appliances out of income much 
as before. It is axiomatic in consumer credit that people 
buy on time more readily during boom periods. Con- 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston has streamlined its conditional sale contract: 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 
CONDITIONAL SALE CONTRACT 


ONTRACT made at the time and place indicated below 
+ between the undersigned Purchaser, hereinafter 
called “Purchaser,” and the undersigned Seller, herein- 
after called “Seller,” which term shall be deemed to in- 
clude any assignee of Seller’s interest. 

Purchaser agrees to buy and Seller agrees to sell upon 
the following terms, for the Total Time Price (Item A plus 


Item D), the property described below, hereinafter called 
“Property,” receipt and acceptance of which Purchaser 
acknowledges. Purchaser promises to pay Seller the net 
balance (Item E) in consecutive monthly instalments 
commencing one month from date______ 
with reasonable costs of collection and interest at 6% per 
annum on any instalment in default more than five days. 
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HE TERMS are as follows: (1) until Total Time Price is paid, 
title to Property shall remain in Seller, who may act as 
attorney for Purchaser in obtaining and adjusting insurance and 
endorsing settlement drafts; (2) Seller makes no warranty of the 
Property expressed or implied and Purchaser takes delivery under 
the warranty (if any) of the manufacturer only; (3) in case of 
default by Purchaser in any term hereof, or if Seller shall deem 
itself insecure, then the unpaid balance shall become due and 
— immediately and thereupon Seller may repossess the 
roperty without liability for trespass or responsibility for any 
article left in or attached to the Property and with or without re- 
Possession may exercise any one or more or all of the following 
rights: (a) sell the property at public or private sale, (b) collect 
any unpaid balance of the Total Time Price with all expenses 


Executed in triplicate a 
(City and State) 


by 


thereof including a reasonable attorney’s fee, (c) take such other 
action as Seller may deem advisable to enforce its rights; (4) in 
case of repossession and sale of the property all sums paid on 
account of the Total Time Price and any sum remaining from 
the proceeds of the sale after deducting the reasonable expenses 
of such repossession and sale shall be applied in reduction of such 
price, and if the net proceeds of such sale exceed the balance due 
on such price, the sum remaining shall be paid to Purchaser. Pur. 
chaser waives as against any assignee of the Seller any defenses, 
set-offs or counter-claims Purchaser may be entitled to assert 
against Seller. All obligations of Purchaser, if more than one 
person, are joint and several. Purchaser represents that no other 
extension of credit exists or is to be made in connection with 
this purchase except as indicated here——___________ 


Seller, and by 


The terms are simply stated 


sequently, if reconversion is accomplished easily and 
economic levels are high, the percentage of sales on time 
is likely to be greater than if the opposites are true. 

The larger volume of business obtained under the 
financing of dealer sales compared to loans direct to 
purchasers results from various factors, several of which 
are worth pointing out: 

(1) The dealer plan brings credit at the point and 
time of sale. 

(2) Business can be transacted over a larger territory 
than under the direct plan. 

(3) There is little or no advertising cost to obtaining 
business from dealers, since solicitation is made to rela- 
tively few dealers instead of many purchasers. 

(4) By establishing a firm relationship with the 
dealer, a volume of repeat business is assured. 

(5) Wholesale loans provide additional income. 

(6) Because of greater volume, costs are kept at a 
minimum. 


Tae reconversion period would be an excellent time 
for banks interested in doing so, to enter the financing 
field. Dealers who have stayed in business are generally 
in better financial shape than in 1941. The post-war 
market assures their future opportunities for profitable 
business. The risk on retail paper is favorable, as the 
experience was generally satisfactory with longer terms 
before the war. While wholesale or floor plan loans are 
necessary in dealer financing, conditions will be most 
favorable for making them, as inventories are negligible 
and demand for the cars will be high. 

Banks which have been in the dealer financing field 
have generally followed the well established plans and 
procedure of the national sales finance companies. Banks 
that enter the field soon can also do this at the start and 
then improve and supplement their operations as they 
gain experience and see ways to do so. A dealer finance 
operation is based on a close relationship and full under- 
standing of the dealer’s needs. To obtain and retain the 
confidence of dealers, a bank will need men especially 
assigned to call on the dealer, to get to know him per- 
sonally, to learn his problems and to find solutions to 
them. Usually a man trained in sales financing will prove 
to be very helpful and can be a real addition to the bank 
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staff. His experience and contacts should help a bank in 
preparing forms, approving basic wholesale and retail 
plans, and thus get profitable business more quickly. 

Most dealers need wholesale or floor plan credit, but 
the volume of outstandings for this purpose will not be 
large for some time, as cars will move quickly to the 
retail buyer. However, to be willing and able to grant 
such credit to approved and acceptable dealers will be 
the first step necessary in building a dealer financing 
operation. 

Next the bank must set itself up to render prompt 
credit service for retail buyers. Usually the dealer tele- 
phones to the bank information about the prospective 
purchaser. A quick decision is necessary as otherwise 
the dealer may lose his sale. Therefore, the credit must 
be checked quickly and the dealer promptly advised. 

The discounting of approved retail paper usually 
includes the liability on the part of the dealer to take 
over repossessions. Such plans are either under agree- 
ment to repurchase repossessions or with recourse to 
the dealer. However, some dealers wish to eliminate 
any liability on themselves, in which event paper may 
be purchased on a non-recourse basis. In the event that 
the dealer does assume the disposition of repossessions 
and any losses resulting from their sale, it is customary 
to set up out of the discount on each transaction a re- 
serve for the benefit of the dealer to cover this contin- 
gency. The reserve is usually held until it reaches a 
certain, fixed percentage of outstandings, above which 
it is remitted to the dealer; or the reserve may be created 
from the discount of each deal and held and remitted to 
the dealer upon complete payment by the purchaser, 
provided there is no other ebligation to the bank due 
from the dealer. 

It is customary in discounting retail paper for dealers 
to see that provision is made for the placing of fire, theft, 
and $50 deductible collision insurance on the car to 
protect both the bank and the purchaser. Due to the 
wide difference in the requirements of state laws on 
insurance, the procedures relative to insurance vary 
from being placed by the bank as an integral part of 
the discounting arrangements, as is customary with 
sales finance companies, or being paid for by the bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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BANKING NEWS 


Banks Duty to “Gl Joe” Is Stressed By Burgess 


New A.B.A. President’s Program of Service 
to Soldiers and Veterans Has 3 Points; 
Convention Names F. C. Rathje Vice-president 


B.A. Gets 1, 004 New 
Yembers in One Year; 
\ow Has 15,419 Banks 


untry Bank Gain Is 
large, Committee Says 


The American Bankers As- 
ciation added 1,004 new mem- 
hrs to its rolls in the fiscal 
ear ended Aug. 31, says the 
nual report of the Organiza- 
ion Committee of which Rob- 
*t L. Dominick of Kansas 
ity, Mo., is chairman. 

The total membership was 
5419 banks, or 94.7 per cent 
{the country's banking insti- 
utions. In addition to the new 
members, 629 resigned or de- 
inquent banks were regained. 
Fully 80 per cent of the new 
members are country banks, 
he report states, adding that 
sof the report date there were 
ily 771 non-member banks. 
“The high increase in per- 
entage of members,”’ it says, 
clearly demonstrates that the 
ABA. today offers services 
nd national leadership which 
wankers everywhere feel are 
kneficial to their interest and 
rll being.” 

Eighteen states and the Dis- 
ict of Columbia have 100 per 
eit Association membership 
ords. 


Mr. Rathje 


Meet the new A.B.A. 
Frank C. 
Rathje, in the picture story 
on pages 40 and 41 of this 
issue. Photos of the Chi- 
cago war service meeting 


are on pages 37 and 38. 


vice-president, 


Merle E. Selecman Is 


Named A.B.A. Secretary 


Merle E. Selecman, deputy 
manager of the American Bank- 
ers Association, has been named 
A.B.A. secretary, taking the 
place made vacant by the re- 
tirement of Richard W. Hill. 

Mr. Selecman will continue 
in charge of the Trust Division 
and as director of public re- 
lations. 

During his 17 years with the 
A.B.A., Mr. Selecman has held 
various positions, serving as 
assistant secretary of the Sav- 
ings Division and the Trust 
Division, and as assistant di- 
rector of publicity. In 1933 he 
was largely responsible for the 
organization of the advertising 
department and has since been 
its director. 

Before joining the A.B.A. 
staff Mr. Selecman was in news- 
paper work and taught in the 

(Continued on page 120) 


A three-point program for meeting the banks’ duty to GI Joe 
as soldier and veteran is being carried forward by the American 
Bankers Association under the leadership of its new president, 
W. Randolph Burgess, vice-chairman of the National City Bank 


of New York. 


Implemented by the recently organized Committee on Service 
for War Veterans, the program, as outlined by President Burgess 


This is the personnel of the 
new A.B.A. Committee on Serv- 
ice for War Veterans: 

Chairman, Chester R. Davis, 
vice-president, Chicago Title 
and Trust Company; secretary, 
William Powers, A.B.A. deputy 
manager; Walter B. Allen, vice- 
president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; J. L. Dart, 
president, Florida National 
Bank, Jacksonville; W. Laird 
Dean, president, Merchants 
National Bank, Topeka, Kans. ; 
Earl J. Failor, vice-president, 
National Bank of Detroit; An- 
thony G. Felix, vice-president, 
The Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia; William L. Greg- 
ory, vice-president, Plaza Bank, 
St. Louis; Lauder W. Hodges, 
executive manager, California 

(Continued on page 120) 


At Chicago—left to right, President Burgess, Vice-president Rathje, Ex-president Wiggins, 
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Treasurer Waller 


in hisspeech accepting the presi- 
dency, calls for finishing the 
war effort particularly in the 
sale of War Bonds; preparing 
to meet the returning veteran's 
needs “both for jobs and hu- 
man understanding’’; and 
building plans for prevention 
of World War ITI. 

At the head of this commit- 
tee is Chester R. Davis, vice- 
president of the Chicago Title 
& Trust Company. (Mr. Davis’ 
picture is on page 22.) 


Other Officers 


President Burgess and the 
Association’s new vice- 
president, Frank C. Rathje, 
president of the Chicago City 
Bank & Trust Co. and the Mu- 
tual National Bank of that 
city, were elected to office at 
the Association’s second war 
service meeting. Wilmer J. 
Waller, president of the Ham- 
ilton National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D.C., was reelected A.B.A. 
treasurer. 

In addition, the various 
A.B.A. divisions elected new 
officers who will work with the 
Burgess administration in plan- 
ning to help service people 
bridge the gap between military 
and civilian life. Names of the 
divisional officers will be found 
on page 34. 


Sixth War Loan Job 


Outlining the three points 
that comprise the “‘ very human 
theme” around which A.B.A. 
activities are centering, Presi- 
dent Burgess said the banks 
must first make the Sixth War 


(Continued on page 36) 
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W. W. McEachern 


McEachern Heads A.B.A. 


State Bank Division 


Wilbur W. McEachern, vice- 
chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Union Trust Com- 
pany at St. Petersburg, Florida, 
was elected president of the 
State Bank Division for the 
1944-45 year. He was advanced 
from the position of chairman 
of the executive committee. 

H. N. Thomson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Presho, S. D., 
was elected vice-president and 
James C. Wilson, president of 
the First State Bank and Trust 
Company, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
was made chairman of the 
executive committee. 

The division elected four 
members to its Executive Com- 
mittee: Kenton R. Cravens, 
vice-president, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis; C. A. 
Randolph, president, Citizens 
Bank, Shelbyville, Ky.; Frank 
L. King, executive vice-presi- 
dent of California Bank, Los 
Angeles; and Russell Dunbar, 
cashier of Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company, Sunman, Ind. 

Mr. McEachern is also presi- 
dent of. the First National 
Bank, Fort Lauderdale. He has 
been active in the American 
Bankers Association, serving as 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the State Bank Di- 
vision, and as a member of the 
Administrative Committee and 
Executive Council of the A.B.A. 
He is also a member of the 
Committee on the American 
System of Banking of the State 
Bank Division. 

He is immediate past presi- 
dent of the Florida Bankers 
Association, which he also 
served as chairman of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee in 
1941, 
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F. A. Carroll 


Carroll New President 
of Trust Division 


Frederick A. Carroll, vice- 
president and trust officer of 
the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, is the new president of 
the Trust Division. Mr. Car- 
roll was advanced from the post 
of vice-president. 

James W. Allison, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Del., 
was elected vice-president. He 
was formerly chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Evans Woollen, Jr., president 
of the Fletcher Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, was made chair- 
man of the executive commit- 
tee and five new members were 
chosen: George C. Barclay, 
vice-president, City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, New 
York; H. M. Bardt, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A., Los An- 
geles; Lee P. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent, Fidelity & Columbia 
Trust Company, Louisville, 
Ky.; J. M. Hutchinson, vice- 
president and trust officer, 
Davenport (Ia.) Bank and 
Trust Company; and John A. 
Reid, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Cincinnati. 

Mr. Carroll has been active 
in A.B.A. work for several 
years. In 1943-44 he was vice- 
president of the Trust Division 
and had previously been chair- 
man of its executive committee 
and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Trust Policies. He was 
also a member of the Tax 
Committee of the National 
Bank Division. 

Mr. Carroll has written many 
articles on workmen’s compen- 


sation, costs and experience | 


rating, taxes, trusts, banking 
and various other subjects for 
legal, educational and banking 
publications. 


H. R. Templeton 


Savings Group Elects 
Templeton President 


Harry R. Templeton, vice- 
president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, was elected 
president of the A.B.A. Sav- 
ings Division at the annual 
meeting of the division in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Templeton was vice- 
president of the Division last 
year. 

Myron F. Converse, presi- 
dent of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Five Cents Savings Bank, was 
elected vice-president. In addi- 
tion two members were elected 
to the Divisions executive com- 
mittee: Myron S. Short, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Buf- 
falo Savings Bank, and Charles 
H. Stewart, president of the 
Portland (Ore.) Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, 


Real Estate Finance Expert 


Asan executive of the largest 
bank and trust company in 
Ohio, and the 19th largest in 
the country, Mr. Templeton is 
regarded as an authority on 
real estate lending. 

Besides his office as vice- 
president of the Savings Divi- 
sion, he has been chairman of 
its Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages, a member of the 
Association’s Executive Coun- 
cil, and an ex officio member of 
the Committee on Bank Man- 
agement. He has also lectured 
at The Graduate School of 
Banking at Rutgers University. 

Other interests include posi- 
tions as an officer and director 
for several industrial concerns, 
chairman of the Construction 
Industries Committee of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, director of the Builders 
Exchange of Cleveland and ac- 
tivity asa member of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of 
America. 


R. O. McClintock 


National Bankers Mak 
McClintock Presiden 


R. Otis McClintock, presi 
dent of the First National Ban 
& Trust Company, Tulsa, Ok 
lahoma, was elected presideng, 
of the National Bank Divisio 
at its annual meeting in Chi 
cago. He was _ vice-presiden 
last year. 

Norfleet Turner, presidenfl, 
of the First National Bankfhy, 
Memphis, was elected vicelh; 
president. 

Carl K. Withers, president off 
the Lincoln National Bank 
Newark, N. J., was chose 
chairman of the executive com 


mittee, and four new member@y¢; 


were elected; L. J. Brainerd 
president, Palmer (Mass.) Na 
tional Bank; W. W. Campbell 
president, National Bank 0 
Eastern Arkansas, Forres 
City; T. N. Hayter, vice-presi 
dent, First National Bank | 
Trust Company, Sioux Falls 
S. D., and R. L. Thornton 


president, Mercantile National 


Bank, Dallas. 


Man’s Banker” 


President McClintock, 5 
years old, is a native of Ohio 
When he was a boy the fami 
moved to Tulsa where most 0 
his life has centered. 

He has long been closely as 
sociated with the oil industry 
starting as a roustabout for the 
Gypsy Oil Co., now Gulf Oil 
He was later a vice-president 
this company. 

In 1918 Mr. McClintock wa 
made a director of the Firs 
National Bank of Tulsa an 
became its president in 192 

His intimate knowledge | 
the oil business has made hit 
known as ‘‘the oil man 
banker,” and he has a wid 
acquaintance in the oil-produq 
ing states. 
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G. H. Welch 


Welch Named to Head 
State Secretaries 


(¢. Harold Welch, secretary 
bf the Connecticut Bankers As- 
ciation, and vice-president 
nd trust officer of the New 
Haven Bank N.B.A., was 
lected president of the State 
\ssociation Section of the 
\merican Bankers Association 
at the Chicago meeting. Mr. 
\elch was advanced from the 
ice-presidency of the Section. 

Ray O. Brundage, executive 
manager of the Michigan Bank- 
s Association, was elected 
vice-president. A native of New 
Haven, Mr. Welch became as- 
ciated with the New Haven 
Bank immediately upon his 
gaduation from high school. 
for the past 30 years he has 
advanced in responsibilities in 
te bank, serving in practically 
al phases of general banking 
and trust work. 

Last year Mr. Welch was 
vice-president of the State As- 
sxxiation Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and is 
amember of the Executive 
Council representing the sec- 
ton, He was an ex-officio mem- 
trof the Association’s Bank 
Management Commission and 
amember of the Insurance and 
Protective Committee. He is a 
gaduate of the American In- 
stitute of Banking and a mem- 
ter of the National Executive 
Council of the Institute. 

He has been active in numer- 
us civic, community, banking 
ad business enterprises, hav- 
ig served as president of the 
Connecticut Association of 
(edit Men, treasurer of the 
Connecticut Child Welfare As- 
secretary and 
under of the Connecticut Life 
hsuwrance and Trust Council; 
adsecretary of the New Haven 
‘iduciaries Association. 


‘vember 1944 


Burgess Names Association Group Chairmen 


President W. Randolph Bur- 


| gess announces the appoint- | 
| ment of the chairmen who will | 


| head the various committee 
groups. New chairmen named 
by Dr. Burgess include: 

Agricultural Commission— 
C. W. Bailey, president, First 

| National Bank, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 
| Economic Policy Commission 
-Leonard P. Ayres, vice-pres- 
ident, The Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, O. 

Research Council—Raymond 
N. Ball, president, Lincoln-Al- 
liance Bank & Trust Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Subcommiitee on Mortgage Fi- 
nancing and Urban Housing— 
A. George Gilman, president, 
Malden Savings Bank, Malden, 
Mass. 

Subcommittee on Section 5219 
U.S. Revised Statutes—Francis 
H. Beam, vice-president, Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland. 

Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee—Frederick B. Post, 


president, State Savings Bank, | 


Ionia, Mich. 
Special Committee on Treas- 
ury War Borrowing—as presi- 


dent of the Association, Mr. | 
Burgess automatically became | 


chairman of this committee. 
Consumer Credit Committee 

of Credit Policy Commission— 

Carl M. Flora, vice-president, 


First Wisconsin National Bank, | 


Milwaukee. 

Committee on Service for War 
Veterans—C. R. Davis, presi- 
dent, Chicago Title & Trust 
Company, Chicago. 


Subcommittee on Agricultural | 
Credit—J. N. Thomson, vice- 


president and cashier, Bank of 


Centerville, Centerville, S. D. 
who | 
whose | 


Committee chairmen 
were reappointed or 
terms had not yet expired, in- 
clude: 


Bank Management Commis- | 


ston—William A. McDonnell, 
vice-president, 
Commerce Bank and Trust 
Co., St. Louis. 

Commerce and Marine Com- 
misston—Fred I. Kent, direc- 
tor, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. 

Commission on Country Bank 
Operations—K. J. McDonald, 
president, Iowa Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Estherville. 

Credit Policy Commission— 


Mercantile- | 


C. M. Flora 


Hugh H. McGee, vice-presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. 
Post-War 
Credit Commission—Robert M. 


Small Business 


Hanes, president, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Public Relations Council— 
W. H. Neal, vice-president, 


C. D. Harris 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Advisory Committee on Spe- 
cial Activities—W. L. Heming- 
way, president, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Co., 
St. Louis. 

Commiitee on Federal Legisla- 
tion—F. G. Addison, president, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Banks’ Duty to GI Joe Stressed by Burgess 
(Continued from page 33) 


Loan a success ‘‘to show our 
GI’s that we are still behind 
them.” 

‘There is,’’ he added, ‘‘an- 
other basic reason: a debt well 
distribfited among all the peo- 
ple makes a more healthy econ- 
omy for us all, including our 
veterans when they come 
back.” 

The only ‘‘real way”’ to sell 
bonds, said President Burgess, 
is by individual solicitation. 

‘“‘Tt is time for each bank to 
examine its record,” he as- 
serted. ‘‘All of us will feel bet- 


ter when our boys come home | 


if we have done our job as well 
as they have done theirs. Only 
the best will be good enough.”’ 


The Veterans 


With regard to the banks’ 
obligation to returning service 
men ‘‘as people,’ President 
Burgess pointed out that many 
of them would be people with 
new personalities, and inex- 
perienced in peaceful occupa- 
tions. Many adjustments will 
be necessary. 

‘There is no general or over- 
all cure for this great problem,” 
Dr. Burgess said. ‘‘It can’t be 
met just by a bonus, or a sys- 
tem of employment agencies. 
It must be met by human un- 
derstanding and immediate 
practical help. Each veteran 
must find what he needs in his 
own home and his own com- 
munity. The banks can help. 

“Old employees who return 
to our banks will not be hard 
to absorb, though we must 
recognize they are different peo- 
ple and will need understanding 
and adaptation of their work 
to their restlessness and to 
their greater maturity. They 
will need wise counsel and 
chances to talk freely... . 


| Above all, we shall need friend- 


liness and patience. 


“But besides our own people | 


returning to us there will be 


| among the veterans looking for 


work some destined for leader- 
ship —fine, able men tempered 
in the furnace of war. We are 
missing a great opportunity if 
we don’t reach out for some of 


| 
these people, even at the cost | 


of temporary surplus staffs. To 
interest them we shall have to 


| offer them more than jobs; we 
| shall 


have to show them a 
vision of opportunity in a new, 
a better banking system to 
serve their country in peace. 
This will take thought, plan- 
ning, and imagination, but 
the reward of success will be 
great.” 

Veterans will also come to 
the banks as customers, Dr. 
Burgess continued, and will 
find bankers ready to make 
loans to servicemen as fully as 
is reasonably possible and de- 
sirable. 

“Each bank needs to have 
some one prepared to sit down 
with the would-be borrower to 
review his case carefully and 
advise him wisely. We need to 
be able to explain the rules for 
success in starting a business. 
The machinery of the banks for 
loans to small business and for 
personal loans will prove useful 
in meeting this situation.” 


Preventing War No. III 


President Burgess said two 
things were essential to the 
task of preventing another war: 
(1) Setting up machinery by 
which nations confer and act 
together when necessary; (2) 
the ‘‘continued and unflagging 
attention to this problem by 
government and citizens over 
long periods.” 


1945 Spring Meeting 
in New York 

The annual Spring meet- 
ing of the A.B.A. Execu- 
tive Council will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York City, April 
15-18, 1945, President W. 
Randolph Burgess has an- 
nounced. 


Savings Men Study 


Post-War Problems 
Various aspects of the finan- 
cial services which banks will 
render to returning veterans in 
accordance with the GI Bill of 
Rights were on the program at 
a two-day savings and real 
estate mortgage conference 
sponsored by the Savings Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association, in Atlanta on Nov. 
9 and 10. Bankers from seven 
southern states attended. 


responsibility as bank- 
ers is to give particular study 
to the economic and financial 
aspect of international rela- 
tions and report to the public 
how proposals in this area are 
likely to affect our country.” 

Recalling that the A.B.A. 
Advisory Committee on Special 
Activities had been asked to 
make a thorough study of plans 
developed at the Bretton Woods 
monetary conference, President 
Burgess said it might be that 
the Association would be ‘‘able 
to suggest means of simplifica- 
tion’’ of these proposals, or 
make alternative constructive 
suggestions ‘‘which will make 
sure that funds which we may 
provide for world recovery are 
wisely and prudently used. 

“‘We do not wish to repeat, 
whether through government 
or private channels, the mis- 
take we made in foreign loans 
after World War I. They led 
to over-expansion followed by 

| collapse.” 


Burgess Appoints 
A.B.A. Chai 


(Continued from page 35) 


Security Savings & Comp 
cial Bank, Washington, D, @ 
Clyde D. Harris, preside 
First National Bank, 
Girardeau, Mo., is the ney 
vice-chairman of the Comm 
tee on Federal Legislation, 

Subcommittee on Bankry 
—Homer J. Livingston, atte 
ney, First National Bank 
Chicago. 

Subcommittee on Federal De 
posit Insurance Study—Claué 
E. Bennett, president, Tiog 
County Savings and Trust Co, 
Wellesboro, Pa. 

Subcommittee on Postal Sav 
ings System—Eugene Abegg 
president, Illinois Nationa 
Bank and Trust Co., Rockford 

Subcommittee on Social Se 
curity—R. E. Reichert, presi 
dent, Ann Arbor Bank, An 
Arbor, Mich. 

Subcommittee on Taxation 
C. Francis Cocke, president 
First National Exchange Bank 
Roanoke, Va. 

Special Subcommittee on Wa 
Bond Redemptions—Nelson B 
O'Neal, vice-president, The 
Riggs National Bank, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Organization Committee 
R. L. Dominick, vice-president 
Traders Gate City Nation 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

State Legislation Committee 
G. O. Thorpe, executive vice 
president, First and Lumber 
men’s National Bank, Chip 
pewa Falls, Wisc. 

Priorities Committee—Wil 
mer J. Waller, president, Ham 
ilton National Bank, Washing 
ton, D.C. 

Ration Banking Committee- 
Wilbur F. Lawson, vice-pres 
dent and comptroller, First N 
| tional Bank, Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 9 


Nov. 15-16 
Nov. 9-10 


Nov. 9-10 


1945 
Feb. 6-8 


Chicago 


ria, New York 


CONVENTIONS 


Agricultural Commission, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 
14th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, 


Savings Conference, Atlanta 


26th Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Asto- 


Apr. 
ria, New York City 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 
American Bankers Association 


Post-war Small Business Credit Commission Re- 
gional Meeting, New York City 


15-18 Spring Meeting, Executive Council, Waldorf-Asto- 


State Associations 


Nov. 11 
Nov. 17-18 
Onondaga, Syracuse 
1945 


Jan. 15 


Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 
New York State Conserver Credit Clinic, Hotel 


New York State Mid-Winter Meeting, Federal Re 


serve Bank, New York City 


| 
| 
— 
| 


~ SECOND WAR SERVICE MEETING 
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rust Co,} On the speakers’ dais—I. to r., Vice-president Frank C. Rathje, Executive Manager Harold Stonier, President W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, retiring President A. L. M. Wiggins, Bishop Bruce R. Baxter, and Secretary Merle E. Selecman 


stal Sar 


Convention Headlines 


‘Land prices are up 42 per cent above the 1935-1939 
average; the volume of farm sales for the year ending March 
1 was 10 per cent larger than at the previous peak in 1919. 
The red flag of danger overhangs this situation,’’ Chester 
C. Davis, president, Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 

told bank delegates. 

* 

ge Bank ‘None of us would be willing to live in a community 
which had no religious influence,”’ Bishop Bruce R. Baxter 
said at the convention, and then he posed this question: 
“Then why not, in fairness, make our contribution to it?”’ 


eon Wa 
‘elson B 
nt, The 
c, Wast * 


smsiitee- Dr. Marcus Nadler, New York University, warned of 
sresidenty Political risks in banks’ holdings of ‘‘ governments.” Told 
Nationa National Bank Division debt may total $300 billion. 


x * 


Banks should have good trust departments or none, 
Trust Division members were advised by James E. Shelton, 
chairman, executive committee, First National Bank of Vice-president RathjereceivescongratulationsfromS.C. Waugh, 
Los Angeles. executive vice-president, First Trust Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Right, below, Mr. Wiggins extends warm felicitations to President Burgess while Vice-president Rathje, Executive Man- 


ager Stonier and Treasurer Waller look on. President Burgess congratulates Treasurer Waller on his reelection, below, left 
PHOTOS BY ACME 
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ACME RUDOLPH 


President Burgess, receives the greetings of Robert M. Hanes, a former A.B.A. president, left, above; right, retiring Presi- 
dent Wiggins receiving a citation for his service to country banks from Agricultural Commission Chairman C. W. Bailey 


ACME 
President Burgess making his inaugural address, in which he 
announced a program of bank assistance to returning GI Joes 


Union Pacific President W. M. Jeffers asserted: ‘‘ There 
is not enough money in the world to compensate for regi- 
mentation of Americans, loss of freedom and opportunity, 
class hatred, prejudice, or intolerance.” 

k 


A. L. M. Wiggins, as retiring A.B.A. president, examined 
threats to national life, including that to individualism, and 
saw banking at ‘‘new heights in planning a nationwide 
program of enlarged service.”’ 

* * * 

Fred F. Lawrence, treasurer, Maine Savings Bank, Port- 
land, said theorists, miracle workers, shortsighted pre- 
occupation, spending impulse, and need for cost analysis 
are problems with which savings bankers must grapple. He 
spoke as retiring head of Savings Division. 

kok 


“‘Having been born on a western Ohio farm, I learned 
early in life and by the sweat of my own face what the real 
sources of wealth were,’’ Russell Weisman, associate editor, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, asserted. 


‘“We have been told, and I think most of us believe, that 
the practice of thrift develops character because it requires 
some degree of self-denial and self-control. If we feel it is 
necessary to go abroad for proof of this, we need only to go 


Union Pacific President William M. Jeffers, left, speaking on “The Industrial Life of Post-War America.” Right, bankers 


and staff members at luncheon honoring the new Executive Council 
RUDOLPH 
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acme 
Another group of Executive Councilmen at the luncheon in their honor. The Council is composed of one or more bankers 
from each state, depending upon the size of the state’s A.B.A. membership. 


to Britain,” said W. L. Hemingway, former A.B.A. presi- 
dent, in a talk before the Savings Division on commercial 
and savings banks in England. 

* 

State banks, along with national banks, comprise the 
dual banking system and this system is a powerful stimu- 
lant and protection to American free enterprise, said 
Claude F. Pack, president, Home State Bank, Kansas City, 
Kansas, in his address as retiring State Bank Division 
president. 


regi- 
inity, 


nined 
1, and 
nwide 


* * * 


At the war’s conclusion, banking will face two psycho- 
logical requirements—(1) to be prepared for a public in- 
spection of its record of achievement during the last several 
years, and (2) to offer a blue-print of its plans for the future, 
said F. Raymond Peterson, president, First National Bank 

arned ff Paterson, New Jersey, in an address as head of the 
1e real National Bank Division. 
ditor, * 
William G. F. Price, vice-president, American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, while not too optimis- 
., that tic that commercial bank loans will climb upward over the 
quires | !ongrun, suggested four fields as offering best possibilities— 
big users of bank money; small and medium-sized business; ACHE 


honest and competent new business enterprises or resump- Bishop Bruce R. Baxter speaking on “Developing Our Local 
tion of old ones; and consumer purchasers. Social Institutions in the Post-War” 


Chester C. Davis, president, Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, left, speaking on “Looking Ahead With Agriculture.” 


Right, luncheon meeting of State Association Section 
RUDOLPH 
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Vice-president Rathje, right, above, talks with a customer as he 
enters the Chicago City Bank & Trust Co., of which he is 
president 


At right, Harry A. Fischer, vice-president and trust officer of 
the Mutual National Bank, left, conferring with Mr. Rathje 


Hl E WAS born on a farm about 40 miles from Chicago and 
he owns and operates a 333 acre farm about seven miles 
frem his old home, specializing in breeding and raising 
Percheron horses, Hampshire hogs, and purebred steers. 

Mr. Rathje was educated in law and was a practicing 
attorney from 1908 to 1940. He became legal counsellor 
of the Chicago City Banking and Trust Company of 
Chicago about 1910, and president of the bank in 1926. 
In 1916 he was made president of the Mutual National 
Bank of Chicago, which was organized in that year. 


Vice-president Rathje, second from right, below, consults with a 
group of Chicago City Bank & Trust Co., executive officers 


The New 
Vice President 


F RANK C. RATHJE assumes the vice-presidency of the 
American Bankers Association with broad training and 
experience in banking, in the practice of law, in agriculture, 
and as a community leader. 


Mer. RATHJE has been active in organized banking for a 
number of years. He has been treasurer of the Chicago and 
Cook County Bankers association and of its successor, 
Group I, Chicago District of the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion since 1930. He was president of the Illinois Bankers 
Association in 1936-1937, and has held practically all of 
the other offices and committee chairmanships in the 
Illinois Bankers Association and was a member of the 
American Bankers Association Executive Council in 1937, 
1938 and 1939, 


Robert P. Bantz, a division director of the Chicago War Bond 
campaign committee, right, below, talking with Mr. Rathje 
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ond Hogs, cattle and Percheron horses are cared for at the Rathje stables, above 
ure, 

Sy these days when increasing efforts are being made to 
strengthen the dual system of banking, Mr. Rathje’s knowl- 
edge of the functions of and the restrictions on both state 


and national banks places him in a position to make a 
valuable contribution to the Association’s activities. 


as 


The vice-president with a favorite Percheron 


The farm managers’ homes on the Rathje farm 


Vice-presient RATHJE is a leader in Chicago civic 
affairs. After Pearl Harbor, he achieved extraordinary suc- 
cess in converting the civilian defense organization into a 


Mr. AND Mrs. RATHJE have two sons and two daughters. 
One son, Theron, is in Officers’ School at Edgewood Arsenal 


in Maryland. The second son, Franklin, is a first class 
bond selling team. He has had charge of the block-by-block seaman in the Navy, stationed at San Pedro, California. 


War Loan solicitations, regarded as one of the most effective The eldest daughter, Josephine, is at home and Shirley is 
programs in the country; and has served on the advisory in school at Perry Hall. 

committee of the Metropolitan Chicago Victory Fund. 
In November 1942 he was appointed to membership on the 
Regional Price Adjustment Board in his naval district. 


Mr. Rathje visits some of his purebred cattle 


Mr. RATHIE has about 15 Percheron horses, one of which, 
Silver Don Konkarno, in 1941 won the grand champion- 
ship at the International Live Stock Show in Chicago. 


Looking over the purebred Hampshire hogs 
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Mr. Draper is a former vice-president of the Continental 
Bank & Trust Company of New York where he supervised 
the public relations and correspondent banking divisions. 
Since leaving the banking business he has been associated 
with Geffen, Dunn & Company of New York, specializing 
in the planning and production of annual reports and 
corporate brochures. During the past year several of his 
clients’ annual reports have been selected, by independent 
committees, as the best in their respective industries. 


*vE been playing Gallup. Ever played? Nearly every- 
one has, at some time or other. It’s a game you play 
when you want to know reactions to an idea or who 

is going to win. I wasn’t projecting such subjects as the 
presidential campaign, or the salt situation in Siberia, 
so, this little game was not played on as great a scale 
as the Mr. Gallup’s. All I wanted to know was: “Can 
the annual stockholders’ report be rated as a good 
business investment?” The results are interesting and 
worthwhile. 

I am speaking of the modern version of the annual 
report. The one which creates that friendly relationship 
between stockholders and management . . . the kind 
of report that stays on an executive’s desk, or has a 
prominent place among the papers of the small share- 
holder, making him proud he owns a piece of a sound 
progressive business. In seeking the answer, I was cog- 
nizant of past discussions regarding the value of the 
snappy editorial content, handy format, colorful picto- 
grams, quality photographic illustrations. I was also 
aware of the reaction some of the industrial manage- 
ments were receiving. Many of us have watched some 
of the more backward brothers accepting the idea of 
making their statement figures come to life with a 
digested panorama of the business itself. And I could 
see they were pleased. A review of the reports covering 
industry and finance for the year 1943 shows that the 
interesting annual report idea has bloomed into a full 
grown trend. . 

What does that mean to a banker? This: bankers are 


Caterpillar Tractor’s treatment to show personnel increase 


Statements That Tell and Sell 


JAMES F. DRAPER 


Central National Bank’s 1943 annual report cover page 


gradually getting away from the idea that it is impossible 
to issue an annual report that will compete with other 
“reading” matter. All over the country, the surveys 
indicate, modern annual reports in the field of banking 
have made an impressive showing. They are gaining in 
popularity. They are making friends for their banks. 
Shareholders are beginning to feel they are a part of the 
family, not sixth or seventh cousins. 

Listen to what John J. Rowe, president of the Fifth- 
Third Union Trust Company, Cincinnati, has to say 
about his 1943 annual report: 

“We have been working on the premise that it is 
good business, and good for the company, for corpora- 
tions to impress upon their shareholders the fact that 
private enterprise, as represented by their own corpora- 
tion, is the keystone of American progress, and the 
increasingly improved distribution of production, which 
increases the general standard of living. 

“For this reason, we made an attempt to have our 
last annual report to shareholders prepared in a more 
pleasing form. We feel that the effort was more than 
worthwhile. The reaction from many shareholders was 
good. We received some very proper criticism from 4 
few, and our hope is that we can continue the effort to 
improve the form of annual reports, make them more 
readable and understandable, particularly emphasizing 
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the fact that banking is an integral part of American 
business life, and that the more our shareholders can 
assist us, the better off they and the community will 

The Bank of Warwick, Hilton Village, Virginia, is an 
enterprising bank located in the Tidewater section. 


SIMPLIFIED BALANCE SHEET 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1943 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


WCLUOING $2 679.000 
MORTGAGE BONDS comrant 
$67,493,000 


EQUIPMENT TRUST OBLIGATIONS IN- 


CLUDING $3 797.000 UNSECURED NOTES ~~ 
$35,246,000 =) 


ACCRUED TAX LIABILITY (7) 


$55,118,276 


ALL OTHER LIABILITIES $ 


$29,882,858 


| ROADWAY PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT, 
LESS AMOUNT OF DEPRECIATION AND 
AMORTIZATION ACCRUED 


CAPITAL STOCK AND’ PREMIUM 


$482,703,025 $193,735,012 


STOCKS, BONDS, AND NOTES 
(4 / OF OTHER COMPANIES, LESS 
RESERVES FOR ADJUSTMENTS 


$80,682,308* 


Hi CASH $37,047,404 


TEMPORARY INVESTMENTS IN 
GOVERNMENT BONDS” 


$ ALL OTHER ASSETS 


SURPLUS 


$25,528,218 $169,534,246 


Simplified balance sheet in Chesapeake & Ohio Railway’s last 
annual statement 


This bank’s reaction to the poll questionnaire is of 
particular interest. B. E. Rhodes, cashier, wrote: 

“We are completely sold on issuing, at least once a 
year, an annual statement to our customers. This state- 
ment is presented in an attractive and personalized 
manner and we received a lot of favorable reactions to 
our 1943 statement. Many of our customers told us that 
it was the first bank statement which they had ever 
understood. We |mailed a copy of this statement to 
every depositor and we feel that it was one of the most 
eflective direct-by-mail pieces we have ever sent out. 

“My personal opinion is that the cold and stereotyped 
bank statements are not worth the paper they are 
printed on. As long as we are going to publish state- 
ments we might as well spend a little more money and 
time and do a good selling job.” 

The big poll question, ‘“‘Can the annual report be 
tated as a good business investment?” seems to have 
been answered by those two bankers. 

But what about the illustrated annual report as a 
public relations medium? And what about its reception 
by stockholders, customers, the press? These questions 
were asked too, in my small, cross-section poll of se- 
lected industrial companies and banks whose annual 
teports last year impressed me as meeting with the 
qualifications that they be comprehensive in coverage 
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of subject matter, interesting in content, and written 
in simple, understandable language. 

Let’s hear what U. S. Steel Corporation has to say on 
annual reports. U. S. Steel, during the past five or six 
years, has revised its presentation of formal accounts to 
make them more informative and understandable. 
Irving S. Olds, chairman of the board of directors, says: 

“Hand in hand with these changes in accounting 
presentations has gone a general improvement in the 
format of the report, which during the past few years 
has contained a complete though informal factual state- 
ment signed by the chairman of the board of directors, 
and numerous photographic illustrations, as well as the 
use of color and improved typography to improve the 
readability of the pamphlet. The hundreds of letters re- 
ceived from stockholders, financial and business organi- 
zations each year since these improvements have taken 
place convince us that this type of presentation defi- 
nitely makes our annual report a considerable aid in 
the establishment of sound public relations. 

“The reaction of stockholders, press and public to 
this form of corporate reporting convinces us that it is 
a worthwhile development of a permanent character. 
Any changes in our form of reporting in the future will 
be further to carry out the foregoing objectives.” 

Industry seems to have grasped the idea first, and 
the idea has snowballed into a public relations medium 


greater than any other project discovered in recent 
years. 


Mr. Draper’s discussion of ‘‘ Statements That Tell and 
Sell” will be continued in December BANKING. 


Cover page of Bank of America’s 1943 report to stockholders 
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(raphic Mortgage Surveys 


Joseph’s coat had colors. But a type of survey de- 

veloped and furnished commonly in the Detroit 
area by four survey firms is somewhat unique in the way 
it presents all the essential information in a brief, photo- 
graphic, businesslike manner. 

Each three-page survey is made up of all pertinent 
graphic details concerning the property in question. The 
example illustrated was supplied by Mason L. Brown 
and Son, civil engineering firm, for the Industrial Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit. 

The first page shows the plot plan with adequate de- 
scriptions of both the lot and the building. This is made 
by printing photographically a “process film” negative 
of the client’s letterhead and the usual certification onto 
a sheet of thin, inexpensive photographic paper. The 
plot plan is prepared on vellum which is then double 
printed onto the same piece of paper. 

The second page consists of a photograph of the front 
of the building, and what is considered just as impor- 
tant, a view of the neighboring houses. These are printed 
directly from 614 x 814” negatives onto another sheet 
of photographic paper. 

The third page is a standard city map with a crayoned 
arrow indicating the approximate location of the parcel 
in the metropolitan area. 

A less expensive type of service is also offered. This 


Sie for mortgage purposes take as many forms as 


Here is the plot plan 


MORTGAGE SURVEY 
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consists of a picture of the building, and data on the lot 
size; improvements, size of buildings, kind of roof, base- 
ment, extensions, and a description of other buildings 
included such as garages, together with a certification on 
encroachments. The second page is the same city map 
used in the costlier type. 

The prospective client has confidence in the civil 
engineer’s seal and signature under the survey certifica- 
tion, and he likes the clear businesslike manner in 
which the information is presented. 


Above, the house and its neighborhood; below, city map 
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News Techniques 


This article, the conclusion of the discussion, ex- 
plores ways in which bank advertisers can create more 
effective ads by adapting some of the techniques news- 
paper editors have found successful. The preceding 
article analyzed the comparative efficiency of thou- 
sands of lines of bank advertising in newspapers 
from a readership standpoint—an analysis that 
showed a wide divergence in the ability of some bank 
ads to gain high readership compared with others. 

The reading percentages on which these articles are 
based are from “The Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading,” a scientific research into newspaper 
reading habits conducted by the Advertising Research 
Foundation, research arm of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. The Continuing Study is spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, in co- 
operation with the Foundation and during the past 
five years has examined what people read in news- 
papers selected to represent a cross-section of the daily 
press in the United States and Canada. The analysis 
of bank ads in these articles embraces ads published 
in 68 news papers studied from July 1939 to January 
1944, Mr. Davis is with the Bureau of Advertising. 


HE more an advertiser learns about the reading 
[Trani of newspaper readers, the greater become his 

opportunities for creating better advertisements. 
Newspaper editors, through long experience, have 


editorial 
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More Readers for Bank Ads (Il) 


MAL DAVIS 


As the average readership 
percentages indicate, these 
features have 
proved most successful in 
captivating public atten- 
tion. Bank advertisers who 
adopt similar techniques 
will find this measurement 
of editorial effectiveness a 
guide in creating ads that 
will obtain more readers 
for their advertising 


developed certain editorial techniques having wide 
reader appeal. “The Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading” enables us to measure the relative effective- 
ness of editorial features, many of which can be adapted 
to bank advertising. Banks employing a modern ap- 
proach to their advertising policies and programs will 
recognize a reflection of some of these editorial tech- 
niques in their own advertising, and the facts brought 
forth in these articles will serve as statistical confirma- 
tion that such advertising is on the right track. 

There are, however, some newspaper advertisers who 
still cherish the wishfully-thought belief that every 
reader of the paper reads his ad. If all advertisers be- 
lieved this, then every reader would have to read every 
ad in every newspaper every day to make such a belief 
valid. Such an advertising Utopia has no foundation in 
fact. 

The inherent opportunity for resultful newspaper ad- 
vertising rests in the editor’s ability to serve his readers 
with such a wide variety of news items and editorial 
features that he satisfies the equally endless variety of 
interests on the part of the newspaper reading public. 
Testifying to editorial skill in this respect are the 46 
million newspapers sold each weekday in the year. 

Equally important is the remarkably wide choice of 
advertised products and services appearing in the daily 
press. They too, in varying degree, match the countless 
wants of people. That nearly everyone can find some- 
thing among newspaper advertisements touching his 
or her individual interests is demonstrated by the 


Deaths 29 
Letters to the Editor 29 
Political Column (Best) 
“Broadway” 25 
“General” Column 23 


RANKING EDITORIAL FEATURES RANKING EDITORIAL FEATURES 
8 <>) 
One or more News Stones or Pix wo 
One or more News Stories or Pix 100 61) 
EDITORIAL CARTOON 
“ODDITIES” PANEL 73) 
COMIC STRIP (Best) (68) 
EDITORIAL CARTOON (66) 
COMIC STRIP (Bex!) 
ODDITIES” PANEL (Gest) 6 
SPORTS COLUMN (8es:) (42) 
‘AUNT HET” or “POOR PA “AUNT WET” or “POOR PAY 
Weather Report 54 
Local Column (Best) 33 
x @. City Records 32 
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median reading of daily newspaper advertising (other 
than classified)—79 per cent of the men and 95 per cent 
of the women read one or more ads in the average issue. 
Moreover, those who aren’t interested in any ad in 
today’s paper doubtless find something in tomorrow’s 
which strikes their fancy. 

The problem of the bank advertiser is to create the 
sort of advertising that will attract readers as they 
“shop” through the newspaper. Consequently, the 
bank ad which is tuned to some basic human interest 
or desire, or gonforms to some established pattern of 
newspaper reading, has a better chance of attaining 
high readership than an ad which just grows like 
“Topsy” without regard to these factors. 

The key to effective newspaper advertising techniques 
rests in the principle that the character of the advertise- 
ment itself exercises the controlling influence upon the 
readership it receives. The newspaper editor assembles 
the audience and sets the stage. Whether or not the ad- 
vertiser can interest a small or large part of that audi- 
ence depends primarily on what he has to say and how 
he goes about saying it. 

Positioning of an advertisement in the newspaper has 
been proven to be considerably less important than 
commonly supposed. For example, some advertisers 
harbor the superstition that right hand pages are better 
read than left hand pages. An analysis of reader traffic- 
stops on 1,362 left and right hand pages reveals that 
the median reading for men is 62 per cent for left pages 
and 57 per cent for right pages—for women, 72 per 
cent for left pages and 68 per cent for right pages. 

Reading throughout the paper is also remarkably 
even. In its summary of the first 42 newspapers exam- 
ined by “The Continuing Study of Newspaper Read- 
ing” the Advertising Research Foundation reports that 
with men, the median reading for 190 forward pages 
(two to seven) was 67 per cent, whereas the median for 
420 back pages (eight and following) was 60 per cent. 
Similarly, with women, the median for the forward 
pages was 78 per cent, while the median for the back 
pages was 70 per cent. 

Research into newspaper reading habits points 
towards the conclusion that it is the message, and the 
presentation of it, that counts most in getting more 
readers per dollar. Examination of advertising in other 
fields supports this conclusion. For instance, an analysis 
of 50,000 lines of national food advertising discloses 
that a group of ads at the top of the reader-efficiency 
ladder gained 450 per cent more readers per dollar, 
comparatively speaking, than did a statistically identi- 
cal group on the lower rungs. Yet, the reader traffic of 
the pages on which the ads in the top group appeared 
was only 6 per cent higher than the reader traffic of the 
pages on which the least efficient ads were published. 

Inasmuch as it is the technique of a newspaper ad- 
vertisement that predominates in winning (or failing 
to win) high reading, how can bank advertisers improve 
their techniques and increase the efficiency of their 
advertising? 

One step that can be taken is to give closer attention 
to the methods used by newspaper editors in attracting 
readers. Illustrated herewith are ranking editorial fea- 
tures for both men and women. Those in bold face, 
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Alexander Hamilton Understood 


Though if it should God to apare my life, may look for a 
considerable surpius out of my present property ; yet if He should speedily 
cali me to the eternal world, 2 forved ‘sale (as is usual) may possibly 
reader it raset my debts.” 

Cail or write for our booklet 
“TO YOU WHO INHERIT” 


Hamiton wadeniond the daager in property at an 
‘uninwerable (ime in order to an estate.” Periors with property 
guard againet this danger oy means of ile imurance trams or 
other appropriate trust which our Trust Officers will be 


f tional Bank & Trust 


BS TO RANDLE THE LARGEST. .THE WILL TO SERVE THE SMALLESES 


Though presenting a bank service of limited scope, this Hart- 

ford National Bank & Trust Company ad was one of the most 

efficient trust advertisements found in this analysis of bank ad- 

vertising readership—showing that a dramatic pictorial treat- 

ment having mass appeal can help boost the reading of an ad 
that otherwise would receive less reader attention 


with average reader percentages circled, could be (and in 
many cases have been) readily adapted to various forms 
of bank advertising. 

Tops, after news stories and news pictures—with an 
average reading of more than 90 per cent—is the 
picture page. News-type photos, on or off the picture 
page, can be refined into a variety of pictorial treat- 
ments in advertising. Readers of the preceding article 
will recall that the best bank ad found in “The Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper Reading” (Studies 1-68) 
from the standpoint of the reader-index, or number of 
readers-per-line, was the 546-line ad of the Mutual 
Savings Banks of Massachusetts, which was remembered 
by 28 per cent of the men and 51 per cent of the women. 
This ad used a dominant picture with a laughing baby 
sharing the spotlight with a crying baby—a mass appeal 
illustration—as a lead-in to the message advertised. 

The photographic treatment in bank advertising is 
very flexible and can be employed to build reader at- 
tention for virtually any message a bank wishes to ad- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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News Notes for Country Banks 


$500,000 Saving to Cotton Area Banks 


OUNTRY banks in the cotton growing areas of the 
C South have been saved approximately $500,000 

through a revision in the Government’s cotton 
purchase program which was agreed upon in a con- 
ference in Washington on October 9, between J. B. 
Hutson, president, and other officials of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and a special committee from the 
Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, representing the banks. 

This conference grew out of the order of the War 
Food Administration issued on September 29 for the 
direct purchase of the 1944 cotton crop by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation at parity price levels. The order 
provided that the purchases of cotton would be paid 
for by local banks and other businesses authorized to 
act as purchasing agents for the corporation. The banks 
would be allowed a 50-cent-per-bale service charge 
for their services in handling the purchases and to cover 
interest on the funds advanced to the cotton producer. 
The banks were to have been repaid the money they 
advanced and receive their 50-cent-per-bale fee within 
60 days from the date of tender of the necessary docu- 
ments to the CCC. 

Under the original arrangement, the 50-cent fee would 
not have covered the actual expense of increased book 
work necessary in purchase transactions involving an 
estimated 5,000,000 bales of cotton, and at the same 
time pay interest on the money the banks advanced to 
the growers for the 60 days that would elapse before 
repayment could be made by the CCC. 

These facts were presented by the special committee 
of the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission at Washington, 
and the purchase procedure was modified to shorten 
the time for repayment by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to the banks to 30 days. An arrangement was 
also agreed upon which would allow the banks to send 
in their purchase papers to the CCC every few days, 
thus saving a substantial amount of time in completing 
the transactions. 

Members of the special committee of the Agricultural 
Commission who met with Mr. Hutson in Washington 
include: W. A. Wooten, vice-president, First National 
Bank, Memphis, Tennessee, chairman; E. S. McLaugh- 
lin, vice-president, First National Bank, Dallas, Texas; 
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Official Announcement on Cotton 
and Wheat 


The War Food Administrator, with the ap- 
proval of the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
on September 23 made the following announce- 
ment in respect to cotton and wheat: 


Cotton 
Pursuant to the act of Congress, the War Food 
Administration will, effective as soon as necessary 
arrangements can be made and until June 30, 
1945, offer to purchase through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, from farmer producers, at 
parity prices, all cotton of the 1944 crop for which 
a loan schedule has been announced and which may 
be placed in acceptable storage and tendered to it. 
The cotton sales policy which was announced 
on August 26, 1944, will be modified so as to per- 
mit the Commodity Credit Corporation to sell 

cotton at not less than parity. 


Wheat 


It will also purchase, through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, from producers, all unre- 
deemed 1944 crop wheat which is under loan May 
1, 1945, at parity prices (1944 loan rates plus 15 
cents per bushel) less all carrying charges to the 
end of the storage year (for warehouse loans, May 
31 in the southwest and June 30 in all other areas, 
and to date of delivery in May and June for farm 
storage loans). In addition, Commodity Credit 
Corporation purchase prices for wheat in store in 
terminal and sub-terminal elevators, which is.be- 
ing acquired to meet feed wheat and other gov- 
ernment requirements, will be advanced from time 
to time during the season. 


J. B. Redfearn, executive vice-president, Bank of Harts- 
ville, Hartsville, South Carolina; Frank R. McGeoy, 
Jr., president, The Bank of Greenwood, Greenwood, 
Mississippi; T. J. Noel, president, First National Bank, 
Memphis, Texas; Allen Temple, vice-president, Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, New York; Erle Cocke, 
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vice-president, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; C. W. Bailey, president, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tennessee; A. G. Brown, director of the 
A.B.A. Agricultural Commission, New York City; 
George Jarvis, economist of the Commission; and J. O. 
Brott, assistant general counsel of the American Bankers 
Association, Washington. 


Country Bank Studies 


The Commission on Country Bank Operations will 
soon initiate a study on correspondent bank relation- 
ships. Members of the Commission feel that country 
banks can offer valuable assistance to city correspond- 
ents in developing a mutual understanding of the re- 
sponsibilities and advantages of correspondent banking 
service. 

The five-man panel discussion, “Effective Corre- 
spondent Bank Relationships,” at the Chicago war 
service meeting provided suggestions that will be helpful 
to the Commission in making this study. 

In continuation of the home front study, the Commis- 
sion is planning to make available to country banks a 
loose-leaf series of merchandising ideas, which, in time, 
should become a valuable “how” manual on advertis- 
ing, publicity, personal calls, speeches, etc. 

Already more than 4,000 banks have enrolled for the 
cost analysis survey offered a few weeks ago by the 
Commission and each bank has named a specific officer 
to be responsible for the work in its bank. 


Consider Agricultural Program 


The annual meeting of the Agricultural Commission 
and the Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit of the 
American Bankers Association will be held in Memphis, 
Nov. 15-16. 

C. W. Bailey, president, First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Tennessee, is the new chairman of the Com- 
mission and J. N. Thomson, vice-president and cashier, 
Bank of Centerville, South Dakota, is the new head of 
the Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit. 

The Association’s agricultural program for the year 
ahead, which will aim at preserving the present financial 
strength of agriculture for the critical times ahead, will 
be thoroughly considered at the Memphis meeting. 

The Commission’s advisory council has been ex- 
panded from two to five members, thus giving it wider 
geographical representation. 


Country Banks Urge Measures to 
Keep Farm Finances Sound 


A pamphlet called “Sound Farm Finances”’ is being 
mailed by the Agricultural Commission to all county 
key bankers, along with other material directly related 
to farmers’ participation in the Sixth War Loan. 

Farmer-banker meetings are being held in many 
counties for discussion of a four-point program, and 
advertising is being run in local papers by many groups 
of country banks in support of the program, as follows: 

(1) Encourage farmers to save part of their record 
1944 incomes for post-war needs. (Reserves in War 
Bonds will help to replace buildings and equipment now 
wearing out, and to meet emergencies after the war. 

(2) Encourage farmers to keep their debts at a safe 
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level, but not necessarily pay off all of their mortgages 
before buying bonds 

(3) Encourage investment in War Bonds instead of 
into farm land, in order to avoid a dangerous farm rea] 
estate boom. 

(4) Help supply guidance to returning service men 
so that they will avoid making costly mistakes when try- 
ing to get into the farming business. 


Agriculture’s Strong Cash Position 


The average American farmer had $1,900 in cash at 
the beginning of 1944, and will have $1,000 left from 
his 1944 operations after paying all operating expenses 
and personal needs, according to data just made availa- 
ble by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the 
War Savings Staff of the Treasury. 

The $1,900 of cash held by the average farmer at the 
beginning of the year consisted of $900 in a checking 
account, $400 in a savings account, and $600 in currency 
—cash in the pocket, or in hiding places, or in safe de- 
posit boxes. Farmers’ bank deposits have not only in- 
creased greatly during the present war, but have in- 
creased more rapidly than bank deposits of the rest 
of the population, having risen from $2.9 billion on 
January 1, 1940 to $6.5 billion at the beginning of 1944. 

Farmers will receive this calendar year about $20.6 
billion in cash from selling crops and livestock, and from 
government payments, according to preliminary esti- 
mates. This is an increase of 4 per cent over 1943. 

Adding to this figure about $4 billion that farm fami- 
lies will receive from working off the farm and from non- 
farm investments, and subtracting cash farm expenses 
and the amounts that will be used for living expenses, 
taxes and net reduction of debts, will leave a total of 
about $5.900 billion available for savings and invest- 
ments (compared with an average of only $100 million 
per year in the pre-war years 1935-39). 


Loan Program on Late Potatoes 


A price supporting loan program is in effect for late 
crop Irish potatoes, as promised last Spring before 
planting time by the War Food Administration. Loans 
are available through banks and other lending agencies 
until December 15, and may be obtained by growers, 
Growers’ Cooperatives, dealers and processors who pay 
the support prices specified by the War Food Adminis- 
tration. 

Full details on this loan program, as well as necessary 
forms, can be obtained from local offices of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency, which operates this program 
in the field for the War Food Administration. 


For first time since the war began, many American com- 
munities are holding county fairs this year. At Frederick, 
Maryland, owners parade cattle around the race track before 


judges make selections and award prizes ‘ 
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Mr. RANDOLPH is trust investment officer of The Tren- 
ton (New Jersey) Banking Company. 


this day and age, when many books and articles 
[= being written on the importance of analyzing 
deposits, secondary reserves, and the spacing of 
maturities, it may not be amiss to mention the impor- 
tance of watching the reserve position so that appro- 
priate action may be taken by the operating officer to 
forestall the evolution of a position contrary to the 
objectives of established policy. Among the objectives 
of a given policy may be the maintenance of a fully 
invested position and a certain degree of liquidity, as 
well as the preservation of corpus, any rule or regulation 
of the supervisory authorities permitting depreciated 
assets to be carried at full value for an indefinite period 
of time notwithstanding. 

Many and diverse schemes have been offered to coun- 
try bankers for the protection of depositors and the wel- 
fare of stockholders since their investment accounts 
began to grow by leaps and bounds several years ago, 
not to mention the host of theories about “normal” 
deposits and the like. No fault can be found with the 
common practice of breaking down the grand total of 
deposits for the purpose of isolating the more or less 
dependable portion, a fixed amount to be regarded as 
being “normal” for an indefinite period of time, i.e., 
until experience proves that a higher or lower level would 
be more realistic. This fixed amount (which may be 
found by throwing darts at a calendar of deposit totals 
covering the period from September 1, 1939 to December 
1, 1941, or through some realistic method) need not be 
the lowest grand total on record in recent years but 
rather a level below which occasional declines are within 
the realm of probability. 


Arrer arriving at “normal” and the probable low level 
in deposits, the necessary amounts of legal and sec- 
ondary reserves to be held in readiness for meeting the 
probable low may be arrived at without any knowledge 
of higher mathematics. Take, for example, a case 
wherein “‘normal” deposits are composed of $7,500,000 
on demand plus $2,500,000 on time, making a total of 
$10,000,000 for which the reserves required by law 
would be $1,200,000. 

To this figure it is necessary to add secondary reserves 
sufficient in amount to meet the probable low point in 
deposits, say, $1,800,000 in short term notes and the 
like, thus making in all $3,000,000 in legal and secondary 
reserves to be set up as the internal standard of protec- 
tion for $10,000,000 in more or less dependable deposits. 
Secondary reserves will be restricted to short term notes 
and the like with less than two years to run, excluding 
treasury bills. 

Maturities of bonds and debentures longer in term 
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than those appropriate for secondary reserves have been 
or will be spaced according to a formula in keeping with 
certain objectives. When the passing of time leaves a 
block of such bonds with only two years to run it will be 
added to secondary reserves and at once subtracted 
from the account for longer term bonds. 

Deposits over and above $10,000,000, i.e., the ab- 
normal portion which varies in amount from day to day, 
will be protected in full by cash and due from banks. 
Exceptions to this general rule will be limited to Treas- 
ury bills. 

For the sake of simplicity in accounting methods, such 
prime substitutes for available funds will be combined 
with cash and due from banks, and the combination 
thereof will be called “primary reserves,” even though 
in this case that term will be a misnomer. 


W: now have the essentials for watching a reserve 
position to detect the growth of an unbalanced position 
according to a policy thus formulated. For that purpose 
the following controls will suffice: 


Close of C-Day 
Abbreviated Statement of Condition 
(000 Omitted) 


ASSETS 
Primary reserves: 


Due from banks............ 1,370 
Treneury hills. ............. 1,48 3,200 
Total 13,000 

LIABILITIES 
Deposit liabilities: 

War Loan deposit account................. 500 
Other demand deposits.................... 8,500 
Savings and time accounts................. 3,000 
Total deposits 12,000 
Capital and undivided profits.............. : 1,000 
Total 13,000 


Note: Deposits are $2,000,000 above “normal.” Hy- 
pothetical withdrawal thereof would leave $1,200,000 in 
primary reserves and $9,800,000 in other assets—$11,- 
000,000 as compared with $10,000,000 in deposits. 


Close of C-Day 
(000 omitted) 
Excess Legal Reserves: $ Nil 
Internal Requirements and Available Reserves 
Required Available + or — 
Primary reserves............. 3,200 3,200 
Secondary reserves........... 1,800 2,000 + 200 
Available for loans and investments, other than those 
appropriate for secondary reserves.............. + 200 
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Indications: 

Primary reserves are neither more nor less than they 
should be. However, the balance available for loans and 
investments other than those appropriate for secondary 
reserves is $200,000. 

In other words, this indicates that a fully invested 
position does not prevail, according to a policy thus 
formulated, even though the balance in excess legal 
reserves is or may be nil. 


a Close of D-Day 
Abbreviated Statement of Condition 
(000 omitted) 


Primary Reserves 


Due from banks. . . 
F Treasury bills 
Secondary reserves 
Other investments 
Loans and discounts... . 
Bank building 


3,250 
2,500 
5,500 

1,500 


LIABILITIES 
Deposit Liabilities: 
War Loan deposit account 
Other demand deposits 
Savings and time accounts.................. 


Total deposits 12,000 


Capital and Undivided Profits........ 1,050 


Total 13,050 


Suyce the close of C-Day three months have passed 
and with them several opportunities for preventing the 
growth of an unbalanced position, to wit: 


(000 omitted) 
Excess Legal Reserves: $ 100 
Internal Requirements and Available Reserves 
Required Available + 
3,200 3,250 + 
, 2,500 + 700 


Available for loans and investments other than those 
appropriate for secondary reserves 


Primary reserves............. 
Secondary reserves 


The importance of watching the reserve position of a 
country bank through the eyes of appropriate accounting 
controls cannot be overlooked if one would forestall the 
evolution of a position contrary to the objectives of estab- 
lished policy. 

Without the benefit of such controls, certain changes 
would nevertheless show up, to wit: 


Comparative Statement of Condition 
(000 omitted) 
ASSETS 
Cash and due from banks 
Loans and discounts 
Investment securities 
Bank building 


D Day 

1,550 

1,500 

9,700 

300 

Total 13,000 13,050 

LIABILITIES 

Capital and undivided profits. . . 

Deposit liabilities 


1,000 1,050 


12,000 


Total 13,000 13,050 
Nil $. 100 


Excess legal reserves. . . . 
The foregoing statement shows that $50,000 has been 
added to undivided profits, that it remains in cash and 
due from banks, i.e., uninvested. Other than that the 
statement shows no change in assets and liabilities. 
However, the balance in excess legal reserves is $100,000. 


Headlines 


Here are some brief excerpis from a few talks given at the country banker session of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association war service meeting at Chicago. 


Nox only should the bankers give as much publicity as 
possible to the dangerous trend in farm land prices, but 
they should govern themselves personally by not buying 
lands at these high prices for their own account, and not 
making high amount per acre, or thin margin real es- 
tate loans for their bank’s portfolio—C. D. Teprow, 
president, Citizens First National Bank, Princeton, 
Illinois. 


J T appears from the evidence that Europe has the ca- 
pacity to produce the bulk of its own food needs as soon 
as the war ends.—WALTER B. Garver, agricultural 
economist, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


wy ots of banks all over the country have decided that 
the matter of personal contacts is so important that 
they have one person regularly assigned to the job of 
getting out and around, visiting the farmers out.on the 
farms. . . . Remember that many farmers feel ill at 
ease when surrounded by all our marble and bronze. 
They feel at home out in their own barnyard.—WARREN 
GarstT, cashier, Home State Bank, Jefferson, Iowa. 


W: must all agree that farmers, as well as bankers, 
need financial reserves if they expect to continue very 
long in business. And we, as bankers, should feel obli- 
gated, selfishly, and from the standpoint of community 
duty, to have a plan or plans, to direct and encourage 
our farmers in the building of financial reserves.—W. W. 
CAMPBELL, president, National Bank of Eastern Ar- 
kansas. 


by HE adjustment of our farm acreage to peacetime 
needs is one of the big problems of reconversion. At the 
same time it offers a magnificent opportunity for us to 
begin to handle our land as it should be treated. . . . 

In the long run, the institution will get the farmer’s 
business which puts out the most effort and intelligence 
to getit.... 

Banks are in a position, because of their intimate 
knowledge of local people, to offer farmers just as 
understanding and sympathetic a business deal as any 
government agency, and with a promptness and a per- 
sonal touch that no such agency can match.—CHESTER 
C. Davis, president, Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
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and see how Recordak can help speed 
the pace of your operations...ease heavy 
postwar pressure 


HEN American industry canturntocivil- 

ian production again... when the public 
can again buy automobiles, refrigerators, build 
new homes; set enthusiastically to work to 
satisfy their unfilled needs, every department 
in your bank will feel the pressure. 

That is why it’s sound policy to considernow 
the use of Recordak systems . . . to find out just 
how this basic business machine can smooth 
the flow of operations in all departments. 

Just for example, see how Recordak goes to 
work in the Transit Department. Ordinarily, 
an efficient transit operator can manually list 
approximately 400 checks an hour. With Rec- 
ordak, he can list photographically six times as 
many—an average of 2400 an hour. 


And in the Bookkeeping Department, the 
Recordak System of Single Posting handles 
items with photographic speed and accuracy. 
Eliminates clerical duplication. Saves up to 
3314% of the work—to say nothing of 40% in 
machines, 50% in stationery, and 982 in filing 
space. Gives you a better record—a photo- 
graph of every transaction. Your own ingenu- 
ity in applying Recordak’s photographic 
principle to your operations is the only defi- 
nite limit on its usefulness. 

No Recordaks are now available. To insure 
your name being placed high on the delivery 
list when they are available, why not have a 
serious discussion with us on the ways Rec- 
ordak systems can go to work for you... do 
their part in smoothing the road of re-conver- 
sion. Write Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF MODERN MICROFILMING rw E CO R D A K 
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Merchandising Country Bank Services 


Farm Sales 


THE BuRLINGTON (Wisconsin) NATIONAL BANK clerked 
31 farm sales within its trade area, aggregating $166,288, 
during the first year of promoting its farm auction service. 

For a flat 6 per cent service charge—2 per cent less 
than confpeting finance companies—the bank contracts 
to inventory the articles to be sold, print and distribute 
auction bills, handle other advertising, hire and pay the 
auctioneer, clerk the sale, and accept notes presented in 
payment of articles sold at the auction, without recourse 
to the farmer. The notes are usually for small amounts, 
but this feature assures the seller of a complete and 
final settlement at the conclusion of the sale. While the 
amounts of the notes are usually small, the bank finds its 
profit in developing new customers, both borrowers and 
depositors. 

“But it is a man’s-sized job,” says cashier J. A. Man- 
gold. “‘Last season we had to go out in the field and work 
for this business; now farmers come to us inquiring about 
the service. We have a dozen auctions booked this Fall, 
and many more in prospect for Spring. 

“Clerking and financing farm sales is profitable from 
both the standpoint of revenue and in the contacts with 
new customers and prospects. It has a public relations 
value which no bank can afford to overlook. It pays off 
if you are not afraid to get your feet wet, or your 
trousers hooked on a rusty nail occasionally.” 


Service Is the Thing 


“The secret of operating a country bank profitably is 
local loans,” says A. B. Connell, president, STATE BANK 
oF CuILton, Wisconsin. “The country banker must 
make up his mind that with all the government loaning 
agencies, he will have to leave his easy chair in the 
office and go out and work for loans. It is not an easy 
task, for their rates are low, and in order to persuade the 
farmer to leave the government agency, you have to sell 
him on yourself and your institution, above all, convince 
him you can render more and better service. Service is 
the big thing. He will in turn tell his neighbors, and in 
time you will build up a profitable business. 

“As for our policy, all loans are inspected by an officer 
upon application, and the security checked carefully 
every six months. Each loan on personal property is 
supported by a chattel abstract, insurance policy with a 
proper endorsement to the bank in the event of fire loss, 
and a dairy assignment which requires monthly pay- 
ments direct from the cheese factory or condensary. 

“Every loan is reduced to 36 monthly instalments, 
retiring the loan in three years; the interest being figured 
on principal at the end of each six-month period.” 


Dairy and Real Estate Loans 


Asked for his experience on outside solicitation for 
farm business, O. E. Wessenberg, assistant cashier, 
FARMERS & MERCHANTS BANK, Long Beach, California, 
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View of farm auction clerked by Burlington (Wisconsin) Na. 
tional Bank 


reports: “Our experience is mostly with dairy loans, and 
other real estate, both in the country and surrounding 
towns. We find it absolutely necessary to have a man 
checking properties and brokers in connection with out- 
side loans, and it has worked out very satisfactorily. 

“We solicit real estate loans principally through real 
estate dealers in the surrounding communities. Our two 
appraisers inspect and appraise the property when 
applications are submitted. 

“Tn regard to dairy loans; our section boasts having 
one of the largest and most highly developed dairy 
businesses in the country. Here the demand for milk is 
great and dairies are obliged to purchase practically all 
feed; cattle must be brought in from the northern and 
eastern states. Under these conditions, the operation 
must be scientific. We are careful to check the operation, 
stock, equipment, and the ability of the operator before 
financing. 

“At present, dairy cows cost more than $200, some as 
high as $250. Our loan limit is based on the amount the 
animal would bring at the butcher’s block, at a normal 
price level, from $85 to $90 per head. The payoff on 
these loans is very heavy, since the good production life 
of the average dairy cow is from three to five years.” 


State Reeord 


“For nearly a quarter of a century cooperation has 
been increasingly close between the banks of Oregon and 
the School of Agriculture of Oregon State College,” 
writes William A. Schoenfeld, dean and director of the 
institution’s experiment station at Corvallis. 

“I have before me a circular letter sent a few weeks 
ago to 21 branch banks by the UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
Bank of Portland calling attention to the two account 
books available from county agents and from the State 
College which are helpful to farmers in computing 
income tax. As a result of this letter and the local efforts 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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% Nobody knows better than you, the banker, 
how loss or depletion of capital assets impairs se- 
curity value and cripples earning power. The cap- 
ital of a farm community is its carpet of topsoil 
and the substance in that soil. Nature’s way to 
guard soil, both from washing away and from 
wastage of its substance, is to keep it covered with 
vegetation. 

Stems and leaves stop the force of falling rain 
and flowing water. Roots anchor soil, suck up and 
save its fugitive fertility. Cycles of growth and 
decay form a revolving fund of plantfood. Leg- 
umes, if inoculated, actually add the precious and 
perishable element nitrogen. From death and de- 
cay of vegetation comes humus, the life of soil and 
the sponge that holds water for time of drouth. 

Cover cropping is one of many advanced farm 
practices advocated in Case advertising, demon- 


Acres: - - 


strated by Case dealers, and easy for farmers to 
pursue with present Case machines. Grasses and 
legumes are sown swiftly, accurately, with the 
Seedmeter drill. Tremendous growths are turned 
under with the Centennial plow or blended into 
soil by the blades of Case disk harrows and one- 
way disk plows. Seeds to renew the cycle or to sell 
for cash are saved with Case combines. Case trac- 
tors provide power and gain time to take care of 
cover crops. 

Such crops seldom call for direct financing, but 
they become more practical with plenty of farm 
power and modern farm machinery. By fostering 
advanced practices bankers strengthen the agri- 
culture of their communities and pave the way to 
sound loans. We will gladly furnish educational 
movies for showing to groups and bulletins for 
your use. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


DVANCED PRACTICES MAKE FARMING MORE SECURE 


CASE 


HELPFUL EXPERIENCE IN HARVESTING SEED CROPS 


Long years before the combine or even the tractor had come into 
use, Case machines were famed for success in saving the seeds of 
clovers and alfalfa, other legumes and varied grasses. Today’s 
Case combines are known for their ability to thresh out tough 
heads, to separate and clean fine, light seeds as weil as grains. 
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MERCHANDISING—Continued 


Perpetual trophy 
awarded by Ore- 


gon Bankers As- 
sociation to Ore- 
gon 4-H Club 
members for 
leadership and 


achievement 


B 


by the branch bank managers, the distribution of this 
rather vital farm business aid has been stepped up. 

“T asked Palmer Torvend, county agent in Washing- 
ton County, about cooperation of the bank in advancing 
the farm program locally. He indicated that in 1942 and 
1943 his banks gave valuable assistance to the advance- 
ment of fiber flax production, the distribution of farm 
labor, the retaining of the dairy herd testing through the 
Improvement Association, the hybrid-corn program and 
4-H club work. 

“Bankers studied the flax production program down 
to the basic points of varieties, seed types and cultural 
practices. They aided in financing farmers and also in 
financing the processing plant required as a market 
outlet. 

“A field man of one of the banks gave time to assisting 
in recruiting and distributing farm labor, virtually 
attaching himself to the staff of the county agent who 
had the work in charge. 

“For 14 consecutive years one of the banks in 
Washington County has sponsored a corn show. In 
recent years because of this show and the interest it has 
created in corn, the bank has been a very effective 
factor in increasing the acreage of more desirable hybrid 
corns. 

“Tt is possible to enumerate many more specific areas 
of cooperation involving more counties and most of the 
banks in the state on one or more projects. The greatest 
cooperation, however, does not result from agreeing to do 
some single helpful thing. It results from information in 
the hands of every banker in the state as to the broader 
agricultural problems subject to some measure of 
solution at home, and familiarity with the methods 
being followed to achieve that objective in his own 
county or local community. With this sort of under- 
standing in an agricultural state some of the projects of 
the Experiment Station and Extension Service very 
easily become a part of the work and projects of the 
banks, or at least underlie much of the bank practice and 
policy in agricultural matters. That has been our 
objective and it seems to have been pretty well attained. 

“Tn 20 years significant changes in Oregon’s produc- 
tion have taken place, and a contributing factor of 
great influence has been the understanding of objectives 
and the subsequent assistance rendered by the banks in 
support of these trends and the effect they have had 
upon their customers.” 
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Extra’? Farm Services 


Tue New York STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION has 
issued an interesting tabulation of the extent of “extra” 
farm services rendered by 377 members in agricultural 
districts: 


Making chattel mortgage loans 

Using credit statements 

Helping with farm income tax 

Helping build up livestock 

Attending agricultural meetings 

Distributing farm account books 

Assisting 4-H Club work, and other farm youth 
activities 

Discouraging farm land speculation 

Encouraging new and improved crops 

Cooperating with other banks in organized effort 
to see that worthy farmers’ applications are 
passed on if first bank is unable to grant 


Helping with farm budgets 
Working for erosion control 

Information of this type is good ammunition for 
cooperative advertising and publicity releases. Figures 
on your state or area can probably be obtained through 
your state committee on agricultural activities, or via 
the A.B.A. 1000-Point Rating reports. 


Interview 


Figuratively, your reporter stepped into the Stats 
NATIONAL BANK oF Decatur, Alabama, the other day 
to interview the bank’s agricultural agent. Here is the 
report of the conversation, which was actually con- 
ducted by mail: 

Q. Mr. Agricultural Agent, when you were inter- 
viewed prior to your employment, what were you told 
would be the principal objective of your work? 

A. The improvement of agriculture in the county. 

Q. What was the program worked out with you for 
promoting this objective? 

A. That I should first contact the county agent, 
AAA representatives, soil conservation agent and let 
them know that we did not intend to take over any of 
their duties but wish to supplement their work, coop- 
erate with them, and back all sound projects for the 
furtherance of agriculture. Later I was to get ac- 
quainted with the vocational agricultural teachers, who 
work with 4-H Club members and Future Farmers, 
Farm Security Administration representative, Federal 
Land Bank representative, Chamber of Commerce 
agriculture committee members, farm machinery deal- 
ers, mule dealers, produce buyers and processors of farm 
products. 

Q. Having laid the preliminary foundations, what 
was the next step? 

A. The most important part of the program, contact- 
ing the farmers themselves in the field. 

Q. About how many farms and farmers in the county 
and what are the principal crops? 

A. Approximately 6,500 farms and 10,000 farmers. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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HOMES BUILT OF 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


There’s Plenty of ‘‘Buyer Appeal” 
to a Home Dri-Bilt with Plywood! 


STATE 
r day 
is the 
con- 


inter- 
u told 


Consider the factors that influence the 
buyer of a home. 


drafts from below and provides a horizontal 
diaphragm to resist earthquakes and high 
winds. Walls and roofs sheathed with Ply- 
scord are up to 40% more rigid than the 
same type of structures sheathed diagonally. 


Appearance probably comes first. And 
although the attractiveness of any house 
depends to a large degree on the architec- 
tural planning, it is a fact that the mater- 
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A plywood Dri-Bilt home can be built 


agent, @ ials used do make a difference. faster, as well. Builders work with smaller 
nd let In Douglas fir plywood, ar- Because of its many outstanding qualities, Doug- crews, often complete a home 
any of @chitects and builders have a las fir plywood today serves the war effort ex- as much as six weeks sooner 
coop- structural material ideally suited pee be pr it is no longer so Rscnypern than would be possible if it 
Ste demands of modem de- it will again serve—in countless new wane built 
sign. The large, rigid, easily- ys. 
et hendled panels enable builders Remember—there is a type 
rS, WHO Bi to work faster and better, help feces and grade of Douglas fir ply- 
plan a wood made especially for every 
Federal te appearance “‘plus-values building job. And when these 
nmerce buyers like. 

Th al grades are properly used, the 
deal- strengt finished home is a_ stronger, 
f farm ahome is important, too. Here : Be 
) dew c tighter, more rigid, more com- 

égzin, Douglas fir plywood is an 7 

ideal material. For example: fortable structure. That’s why 
WEE forms we say: Homes built of Douglas 

sm-oth, level working platform, fir plywood are good invest- 
-ontact- insulation, protects against ments’’! 
county 

farmers. 


. Douglas Fir Plywood Association . . . Tacoma 2, Washington 
\NKIN 
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MERCHANDISING—Continued 


The farms in the county are small and many of the farm- 
ers now are in the armed services. Principal crops are 
cotton, potatoes, strawberries, fruits, corn and milk. 
The smallness of the farms is emphasized by this story: 
that a man bought 20 acres and was told by an outsider 
he couldn’t make a living on it. He replied, “If I can’t 
I will sell 10 acres.” 

Q. Ten thousand farmers are a large number to get 
acquainted with. How do you go about it? 

A. I can, on rainy days, from the ledgers in the bank, 
make list of customers in various beats or neighbor- 
hoods. When in the field I call on them first and through 

_them get information about their neighbors and pro- 
spective customers for the bank. Also, the program is to 
gain the confidence of one or more substantial farmers in 
each neighborhood who can tell me what is going on and 
what their problems are. For instance, one told me his 
neighborhood needed a combine, but no one seemed to 
want to buy such an expensive machine. I managed to 
get three of them to go in together, located a combine 
for them and, incidentally, the bank financed it. This 
method has been used in the case of peanut pickers and 
potato diggers also. I can hardly visit the 10,000 farmers, 
but I see as many as I can. Anything done for one gets 
around. I watch out for things for sale such as tools and 
young cattle and the wants of others and frequently 
buyer and seller are brought together. Also, when I find 
out their needs there is the opportunity for the bank to 
finance them. 

Q. What are some of the other ways in which you 
have assisted agricultural developments outside of 
direct contact with the individual farmer? 

A. I have had some opportunity of working with 
representatives of the Tennessee Coal Iron & Railroad 
Company, who are interested in creating markets for 
local products, also in establishing farm product proc- 
essing plants and building up beef cattle and dairy 
herds. I have assisted in establishing milk routes for the 
butter plant in town, in establishing a cheese plant 
which has just been organized, in establishing a potato 
dehydrating plant. I am working on the establishment 
of herds to furnish the cheese plant milk. I spent a week 
with farmers in another county in which we operate, 
getting their support in establishing a quick-freeze 
plant. I have been to market and aided in selecting 
feeder calves for 4-H Club boys. Incidentally, the bank 
finances these: all notes have been paid and one boy in 
eight months profited $900 on a bank loan of $145. 

Q. Are you convinced the program is benefiting 
agriculture and building goodwill for the bank? 

A. There is no doubt in my mind the farmers are 
interested in our program and are being aided by it. 

While the bank did not expect to realize a profit from 
the program the first year, the data for call statement 
June 30 revealed that the agricultural loans increased 
74 per cent in 12 months. How much the program is 
responsible for this increase, they cannot say. Crop 
production loans made this past Spring were on a 
reduced interest basis to meet competition from the 
Production Credit Associations. However, the bank 
definitely believes it is on the right track. 
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Information, Please 


Tue First NATIONAL BANK in San Rafael, affiliated 
with the Bank of San Rafael, California, has fingertip 
information on every factor affecting its farm service. 
For example, when the bank installed its farm service 
department, credit files were built on every dairyman 
in the county and another file covering every ranch, 
These files are maintained on visible Kardex records 
showing the number of cattle, liens on cattle or ranch, 
general credit information, data in regard to the number 
of visits the bank’s outside men make during the year, a 
record of the borrowings and how loans were handled. 

There is also a large wall map in the farm department 
showing the names of every dairy ranch owner in the 
county and the number of acres. Colored pins indicate 
current transactions on deeds of trust, chattel mortgages, 
commercial borrowings and commercial accounts. At a 
glance the bank knows the sources of its current business 
and the areas which need attention. 

There is also a graph in this department going back to 
1910, showing rainfall, rise and fall in milkers’ wages, 
beef prices, butter prices, alfalfa, dairy cows and sheep 
prices, in short, the ups and downs of the local dairy 
business over a period of years. 


A large bulletin board, three by six feet, with movable 
letters, gives current quotations on dairy cows, butter- 
fat, and other pertinent data. Via a postcard system, 
individual dairymen notify the bank of various articles or 
animals they may have for sale, which in turn is posted 
on the board. A copy of the board is mimeographed every 
other month and mailed to over 400 dairymen in the 
market milk area. A card file is maintained on all items 
appearing on the board. 

The bank has accumulated an extensive library on the 
dairy industry, cattle diseases, etc., which is available at 
all times to local dairymen. The bank issues income tax 
books to dairy clients, and a farm budget system. 


President W. P. Murray, adds: “In order to meet 
government competition, we have established three dis- 
tinct interest rates on loans. On a slow payoff on chattel 
mortgages, that is 1 per cent per month, our charge is 6 
per cent interest; on a 2 per cent payoff, we charge 5 per 
cent and ona 3 per cent payoff, our rate is 414 per cent— 
the rate charged on chattel mortgages by government 
agencies. We also extend a 5 per cent rate to all dairy- 
men on commercial notes and trade acceptances for the 
purchase of hay, feed, etc. These notes are always 
liquidated, with few exceptions, by the time the hay has 
been used and not carried over into the next season.” 


Nearly 200 dairymen and their wives attending a luncheon 
given by First National Bank, San Rafael, California 
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Something to be thankful for... 


HE “toils not, neither does she 
spin” — yet Solomon in all his 
xy never cooked a dinner like 
is one! 


Yes, the Bjones family has much 
bbe thankful for on this Thanks- 
mg Day—and every other day 
roughout the year. 


Bill Bjones and little Oswald... 
tto mention “Barkus” the wistful 
haired . . . are savoring the 
culent delights of the wonderful 
ast to come. 


As for Mary, her automatic elec- 
krange is doing wonders in timing 
cooking, maintaining proper 
eratures, preserving precious 


Westinghouse 


Offices Every where 


vitamins—without any effort, what- 
ever, on her part. 


All this is as it should be ... thanks to the 
important part played by better wiring, in 
making this happy domestic scene possible. 


The Westinghouse Better Homes 
Department is anxious to help you 
help your clients, in deferring obso- 
lescence in the homes you finance, 
thereby adding to their resale value. 


And one of the surest ways to 
protect the investment in a new 
home—or a modernized home—is to 
make certain that the wiring is 
brought up to 194X standards. 


Plants in 25 Cities 


THIS BOOK WILL HELP YOU, TOO! 
Many financial institutions are using 
the new book, “Electrical Living in 
194X,” to explain to present. and 
prospective home owners the advan- 
tages of better wiring for better living. 


Write for your free copy, now! Address: 
Better Homes Department (B-114), West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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War Bond Redemptions 


PERATING instructions for the guid- 
ance of its staff who handle War 

Bond redemptions were prepared 
by a Washington, D. C., bank. 

The instructions, which have points 
of interest for other banks, covered the 
practical operations involved in estab- 
lishing identification, authorizing pay- 
ments, and making’ payment. They 
pointed out that it is the bank’s obli- 
gation to use due prudence in every step 
taken to effect payments properly. 


(WED RATHER 


YES" 


We don’t like to tell people that 
they'll have to wait to get a home 
telephone. We'd much rather say 
“yes” to requests for service. 
That’s the way it always used 


to be. 


But the needs of war still have 


first claim on available telephone 


In the opinion of the bank, the risk of 
fraud is greater in paying Savings Bonds 
than in paying Treasury checks, prin- 
cipally because checks are issued for 
current payment and the bonds are 
payable 10 years after they are issued. 
There is therefore greater time and op- 
portunity for them to come into the 
possession of others than the rightful 
owner—by misplacement, theft, death 
of the owner, or other mishap. 

The bank decided fo place the respon- 


equipment and on telephone 


manufacturing facilities and 
manpower. Delays in filling ci- 
vilian orders just can't be helped. 

All of us telephone people sin- 
cerely appreciate your patience 
and understanding in 


this. war emergency. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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sibility for paying the bonds on as fe, 
tellers as possible, consistent with re; 
sonably prompt service. The instruc 
tions designated the windows th; 
would handle redemptions. 

One exception was made. Tellers werg 
permitted to cash bonds for regular 
tomers if it could be done without ap 
preciable delay to other depositors jy 
line. Non-customers, and those having 
too many bonds for expeditious han 
dling, are sent to the special window 

All tellers who cash bonds were fur. 
nished with a copy of the Treasury D 
partment’s circular of instructions. 
addition, they were cautioned that iden 
tification of the payee is a most impor. 
tant requirement. 


Sazisrvinc ourselves as to the gemu 
ineness of the bond, that it is not coun 
terfeit or altered and was apparent! 
properly issued, are preliminary steps t 
satisfying ourselves that the person re 
questing payment is the rightful owner 
and entitled: to payment,” says th 
memorandum. “It is not practicable t 
list all the various means that are em 
ployed by experienced tellers in estab 
lishing identification of non-custome 

. . » However, identification should b 
established beyond a reasonable doub 
and good judgment, guided by experi 
ence, must be relied upon in this impor 
tant particular. It may be pointed ouljghs | 
that possible cards, such as driver’ 
license, draft registration, fraternal or 
ganizations, or evidence of this charac 
ter may be accepted as fairly reliable 
provided there are no circumstance 
suggesting fraud; also a good record 0 
identification would be secured if th 
owner is identified by a responsible in 
dividual known to us and a notatio 
made on the back of the bond itseli 
with the words, ‘Signature guarantecqpmigina 


Nun 
onger 
fit ar 
Nun 


by , to be signed bias al 

the person who identifies the owner.” Bist is 

To ascertain the amount payable o re rat 
€ 


a bond which has been outstanding th 
required length of time (60 days) og ob 
more, monthly tables will be furnishe@jou ca 
tellers. lant ¢ 
Tellers’ settlements at the end of th 
day use the redemption values as shov 
in ink on the bonds, making a list of th 
bonds just the same as with Trea 
checks. Each branch makes up 2 ® 
mittance letter which is transmitted 
the main office with the paid bonds, ft 
the purpose of photographing befo 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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ight Here in America the Time Has Arrived to Face Two Related and 


Exceedingly Important Facts About Our Agriculture: 


Number One: Farmers can no 
ger move from worn-out soil onto 


gin soil, for our once vast areas 


fit are gone. 


Number Two: Much of the 
miginal fertility of America’s land 
% already been lost, and the 
st is being depleted at an alarm- 


ng rate. 


We must recognize that unlike 
n obsolete manufacturing plant 
tu can no longer “junk” a farm 
lant and start another. 

There is nowhere left to go. 

But the farmer can rebuild the 
tility of his soil, the very pro- 


fmuctiveness of it. That more of 


tem have not done so is because 
gh production costs keep their net 


tomes low .. 


ember 1944 


. so low they must 


actually sell a part of the fertility 
off their places to make ends meet. 

This practice must stop. 

The Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System and Ferguson Implements 
have already demonstrated the way 
to lower farm production costs on 
the family farm—have pointed the 
way to profit margins that permit 
proper maintenance of the soil and 
encourage the rebuilding of its 
fertility. 

Employed on a far wider scale, 
this modern machinery will keep 
food production costs down to 


HARRY FERGUSON, 


here’s a Rebuilding Job to be Done 


the benefit of city families, 
as well as those on the farm. 

The job of bringing about the 
widespread mechanization of Amer- 
ica’s farms is a big one. Only 5% of 
our tremendous investment in agri- 
culture is accounted for by ma- 
chinery. Most of it is old-fashioned. 
Much of it is no different than that 
used generations ago. And there are 
six million farms to consider. 

Whatever you can do by word or 
act to help put modern machinery 
and methods on America’s acres 
will be one of the most worth-while 
contributions you can make to 
national prosperity and security. 

We must start now to rebuild 
the fertility of our soil. 


INC, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD TRACTOR WITH FERGUSON SYSTEM AND FERGUSON IMPLEMENTS 
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Another 


Continental Achievement 


that AMAZES even us 


Worxine in the several Continental plants is an 
army of 23,000 men and women — Continental Minute Men, we 
call them. They not only know how to work at maximum 
production efficiency, but they know what they are working for. 

This Army is engaged in the making of engines — nothing 
but. In reality, however, they are supplying the power to win. 
They may be only 23,000 strong, but out of them is born over 
15 million horsepower each year. 

Now, 15 million horsepower is difficult to comprehend — it is 
so,utterly tremendous. It is not a stored up, inactive power, but 
a live, active, mobile force. It means that at the end of each day 
of the year when this Continental Army wends its way home- 
ward it has released over 41,000 horsepower for immediate 
active duty! 

Currently, this power to win is everywhere in our fighting 
domain — propelling airplanes, tanks, water buffalos, landing 
craft, trucks, earth movers, tractors. Literally the Continental 
Army, in terms of its horsepower, is engaged in every sector and 
activity of the battle to win. 

There will some day be another application of this mighty 
power to win. The same versatility which has made the Con- 
tinental Army such powerful factor in the war can be counted 
on to supply the power to win new heights in our peacetime 


advancement and security. 
President 


(ontinenta/ Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


War Bond Redemptions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


shipment to the Federal Reserve Bap 
at Richmond. Only the face of the bong 
is photographed as a safeguard in cage 
of loss in transit. 

The amount of bonds a teller may pa 


without reference to an officer is limite; 4 
to $1,000 face value for non-custom 

and $2,000 face value for customers. Ii gga 
tellers are confronted with problems of 
identification, counterfeiting, altera 
tions, and so forth, they are instructed 

to consult an officer. Dh the 
Customers presenting a number of™dnd ac 


bonds may save time by signing the 
bonds and leaving them for deposit, the 
redemption values to be calculated laterti ure 
and a duplicate deposit slip can beliperhap: 
mailed to the depositor,” states the 
memorandum. “In such cases, an in 
terim receipt for the total face value of 
the bonds may be handed to the 
tomer and forms for this interim receipt 
will be furnished tellers. For settlement" 
purposes, tellers should always treat the 
deposit as cash.” 

After the instructions were issued, the 
bank held a meeting of the personne 
concerned for the purpose of discussion 
and questions. 


Bond Loss Coverage 


Commerctat and savings banks 
and trust companies will be indem- 
nified against losses for which they 
may be held liable by the Treasury 
Department in the redemption of 
War Savings Bonds, according to 
Deputy Manager James E. Baum, 
secretary of the A.B.A. Insurance 
and Protective Committee. In re- 
sponse to proposals by the Com- 
mittee, the Surety Association of 
America has instructed its member 
companies to give the banks cover- 
age against such losses as might 
result from fotgery, alterations, or 
counterfeiting, theft or loss of War 
Bonds, without additional charge. 

This concession became effective 
with the inception of the program 
for the redemption of bonds by the 
banks by attachment of appropri- | 
ate riders to the various forms of } 
blanket bonds carried by the banks. | 
Since many building and loan, sav- | 
ings and loan associations.and Fed- 
eral Home Loan banks will qualify 
as subagents in the redemption of 
War Bonds, the same protection 
and procedure applies to them. 
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[AR CARGOES WALK ASHORE . « « 


more 
demonstration 
of America’s 
engineering skill! 


eMs 
altera 
Tucted 


Jn the mother ship davits swing in the 
nist. .. winches groan with their burden. 
ber of™nd across the reef-locked harbor, an 
ng them ing vehicle moves toward shore. 

Its a swimming, walking boxcar! 
it, the \oard it are vital supplies, medical 
later wes. Rations and ammunition. Jeeps, 
‘an beliprhaps. Or fully equipped troops. 

es the™l Reaching land, the strange craft turns 
an in intoa fighter! It claws its way on to the 
More, doubles its speed and punches 
alue Offfirough to its objective. 

1€ CUS Yes, Yankee ingenuity is not only 
receiptiipeducing the best for our men . . . it’s 
lement™aming that the best gets through to them. 


eat the 


ed, the 
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cussion 
: Borg-Warner is today a very large 


manufacturer of amphibian tractors. 
Its Ingersoll Steel and Disc Division 
designed and built the latest version 
and contributed many refinements 
and improvements to the entire am- 
phibian program. 

To the making of these ‘‘Am- 
Tracks” and more than 100 other war 
items, Borg-Warner brings years of 
mperience in design, engineering and 
production. And to each of these as- 
igmments it applies a basic principle: 
“design it better—make it better.” 

By holding true to this ideal Borg- 
Warner has gained acceptance for an 
even greater and more varied list of 


n of essential peacetime products... prod- 
mbe uts that are serving almost every 


mAmerican every day. In the automo- 
tive industry alone, for example, 9 
gout of 10 makes of motor cars contain 
mesential Borg-Warner parts. 

Today—in concentrating on war 


arge. |geds, the Borg-Warner com- 
ctive [ghnies work to speed the 

coal dose of conflict . . . to con- 
S h merve the lives of our boys 
y the iBvho must fight the battles. 
ropri- 
ns of 
anks. 
, 

Fed- 
ualify Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
on of (ged of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
tian of war: BORG & BECK » BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * 
-CUON | erRorr GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG * MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * 
a. MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION * 


WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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Mr. KATZENBACH, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of The Pennsylvania Company, Phil- 
adelphia, has worked out an ingenious 
idea which, we are told, has saved his bank’ 
considerable time and relieved the strain 
on bookkeepers. Several other Philadel- 
phia banks adopted the idea after it was 
offered to them by The Pennsylvania 
Company. It is briefly described in this 


Correspondent Bank 
Service 


A policy of strict adherence to 
sound banking principles has 
brought to this bank correspond- 
ents from every part of the country. 
They find here adequate facilities 
and competent counsel. 


The bank needing a Chicago corre- 
spondent will find an association 
that should prove pleasant and 
profitable. 


The First National Bank 


of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Combined Debit Postings 


G. E. KATZENBACH 


years past we have realized that 
there was considerable pressure on 
the people in our bookkeeping de- 
partment throughout the morning hours. 
One of the principal causes of this was 
the necessity of meeting the 2 P. M. 
exchange for return items. 
In order to relieve this situation, we 
delayed posting of the over-counter 
work of the previous day on statement 


sheets and posted the ledger sheets 
only. This permitted the bookkeepers 
to make an earlier start on their posti 
of exchange items to the ledger, after 
which they proceeded with the posting 
of over-counter work on the statements, 
This enabled the bookkeepers to com. 
plete posting of all debits, leaving time 
to meet the return item exchange. 

* After allowing sufficient time for this 
method to prove its value, we set out fp) 
find some way of combining the two 
debit postings. We felt sure that if 
was possible to make a posting run of 
all debits exclusively, we could elimi- 
nate the second handling of the ledger 
cards on many accounts. 

The first obstacle we encountered, of 
course, was the problem of the two 
different dates. One solution for some 
banks has been to pay visually or sight 
post today’s exchange items and delay 
the actual machine posting a day. 


Te exchange checks, of course, rep- 
resent the major portion of the total 
debits and in order to keep current on 
the posting of these items we decided to 
inter-sort and post them with the pre- 
vious day’s over-counter debits and 
thus predate the posting of exchange 
checks. Momentarily, this may seem to 
some bankers to be somewhat of a 
radical departure from the system to 
which we have always been accustomed. 
However, we referred this to counsel 
and were advised that the maker of a 
check is obligated for its payment the 
moment he delivers it to the payee, 
under this system we could not date the 
posting or charge a depositor’s account 
prior to the date of issuance. 

Furthermore, in reality these checks 
are deducted from the customer’s ac- 
count on the same day and practically 
at the same hour as heretofore, and the 
predating of the posting is used only to 
facilitate the actual handling of the 
items. In case of possible litigation in- 
volving any check, it is easy for us t 
furnish definite proof of the date on 
which the check reached us from the 
automatic endorsing stamp imp 
as it goes through the proof machine. 
This.stamp is adjusted so that the op- 
erator can easily change the A.B.A. 
number shown for the sending bank 
whose envelope we are proving. This 
eliminates the former operation of ¢ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 65) 
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G-E lamps in this postwar design*provide generous over-all lighting to harmonize with 
streamlined bank furnishings and fixtures. Concordia Loan & Savings, Chicago. 


GOOD LAMPS ARE THE 
HEART OF ANY GOOD 
LIGHTING INSTALLATION 


News! Mrzpa Fluorescent 


lamps now available for everyone! 


YES...mow you can buy as many 
G-E Mazda fluorescent lamps as you need 
to replace blackened and burned out lamps. 
Today, your lighting can be brought to peak 
performance with new, low-cost, long-lasting 
G-E Mazda fluorescent lamps. When you 
make replacements, look for the G-E mono- 
gram. Remember... it is the constant aim 
of General Electric research to make 
lamps bearing this mark Ese) oe 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


tear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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«and everyone's been 
swell to me, Boss!” 


“I was scared when you asked me to step into your 


shoes. Managing an insurance agency is a big job. | 


“But then I thought of the hundreds of other | 


women pinch hitting for insurance men now in 
the service, and I decided to try. 


“I’m glad I did, Boss. 


“Because everyone’s been swell to me! They’re pa- 
tient and understanding when I need a little extra 
time to solve their insurance problems. They don’t 
expect me to have all the answers on the tip of my 
tongue like you used to have. 


“Now I can see why you always said an insurance 
agent has the best job in the world! Your job will 
be here waiting when you get back, Boss.” 


P. S. Boss, she’s doing a swell job! 


Not so long ago they were wives, 
assistants or secretaries. Now, and 
for the duration, they’re Hartford 
Agents! In scores of communities 
they’re doing their jobs well ... in 
spite of the many changes and ad- 
justments made necessary by war- 
time conditions. Their “‘bosses,”’ the 
Hartford agents now in service, can 
be proud of ’em! 


Lots of crooks have honest looks 


All your’ employees are trusted... 
until a shortage is discovered. This 
booklet explains exactly how Hartford 


Fidelity bonds provide “dishonesty en¢ 
insurance” for employers. You can’t Our 
tell when and where a loss will occur, sun 
but blanket insurance can be arranged to 
to cover every employee. Ask your ted 
Hartford agent to show you this book- i 
let or write us for a copy. 
Everybody TALKS 

about the weather .. . 

You’d be surprised, the number ¢ 

good businessmen who do 0! 

about the weather. Any project thatiiglanc 

may suffer financial loss because offs) o 


rain, can be insured against rain. Fine 
for outdoor concerts, exposition 
fairs, sporting events, etc. 


Are you risking your right to drive? 
In any state having a financial > 
responsibility law, you may lose 
your right to drive if you have 
an accident and can’t pay a re- 
sulting damage award. Hartford Automobile Insurance safeguard 
your right to drive while also protecting you against financial los 
Your car is pretty important these days. Ask your Hartford agent | 
or your insurance broker to explain the law in your state. e 


Watch those “dangerous dollars’ 


Part of your income is earmarked for necessi 
living expenses. If extra dollars are left, watc 
out! They can be “dangerous dollars” —if you le 
them go on a buying spree...they can invite inf 
tion, raise the cost of everything you buy—includ 
ing necessities. Instead, put your extra dollars into 
good, non-inflationary investments. Money 
for War Bonds and insurance is mot inflationary 
And cost of insurance in general is down, not up 


Picture of a big bond buyer 


The Hartford companies—symbolized by the 
familiar Hartford stag—have invested more 
than eighty millions of dollars in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds. Not only is this money paying for 
planes, tanks and guns for America’s protec- 
tion... it’s invested safely for the security of 
Hartford policyholders. 


HARTFORD INSURANG 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company lows: 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Compafy TELAND by 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ey (1) 

Hartford, Connecticut Blue Network 
see your local pape 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance for station and tat 
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Combined Debit Postings 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


sining all incoming clearings’ checks reason of the concentration on debits, as explained, better usé 
endorsement. the posting of one class of items. of posting lists can be made. 
Our ratio of credit postings to debit (3) The posting of one class of items (8) We meet 2 P. M. return item 
stings is in the proportion of about at a run means less eye and exchange without effort. 
x to five and we decided that a segre- mental strain for bookkeepers. (9) Correct balances available to 
ed plan of posting our debits and (4) When posting credits (tickets) tellers and depositors, due to 
edits would bring many advantages. only, the bookkeeper gives better actual machine posting of cur- 
This would eliminate the watching of attention to accurate posting of rent exchange items. 
count names in two separate stacks of the float and the deposited item (10) This plan is very flexible and 
S Wits and credits, relieve eye strain, count. at no time do our bookkeepers 
, i probably speed up the machine (5) Easier to teach new bookkeepers. have to wait for the arrival of 
M@yration. Under the old method, failure (6) Posting under pressure ended. their work when changing from 
’ * * Biinclude the deposit with the checks of (7) With the larger combined run of one operation to another. 
tber offme same account necessitates re-inser- 


iethingggin of the card, re-pickup of the old 
ct thatfMlance and a correction of the balance 
ause on the journal. 
in. Fine 
sitions daily posting schedule may be 
ily outlined as follows: 
Immediately upon their arrival in the 
? ming, our bookkeepers post the pre- 
us day’s credits in parallel runs, both 
> pthe ledger and statement, using yes- 
. mday’s date. This requires less than an 
) ur of their time, depending upon the 
lume of work, and the credit posting 
then entirely disposed of for the day. 
After the posting journals are proved 
ud the controls for credits in each book- 
teping section established, the debits 
ymeinter-sorted and the combined debits 
lars manged in posting order. At about 
0:30 A. M. they are ready to post the 
ecessaimbined debit items to ledger, again 
bee yesterday’s date. After completing 
py ‘al lis run they are ready for lunch, or if 
_ includ” catly, they may post some of their 
tars intogeatements and go to lunch when they 
ey speag desire. The parallel posting run of 
ationarymebits is completed after their return. 
, not up No actual time studies were made 
nder our former plan of operation, and 
are not attempting now to measure 
» accurately the actual time saved 
ough the newer plan. We felt justified 
working out the new plan largely ona 
lal basis, since it required no changes EN eee 
additions to equipment, no additional 
st of any kind and no change in the oo — ge 


setup of our bookkeeping de- 
oy this MERCANTI E =-COMMERCE 

hod and have said they would much Bank and “AGro Trust We es 
der not to return to the former plan. ST. LOUIS 1 | Pr MISSOURI | ae 


After a year of operation the fol- 3 
lowing advantages have been gained 
by the posting plan: 
nn ee) Bookkeepers are finishing their 
Ke —_ day’s work three-quarters of an _ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
ur lool ps hour to a full hour earlier. 


(2) Definitely fewer errors occur by 
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‘ 
ve it to others.” 
William Allen White 
? 
a! 


“Hundreds of Banks 


could use this...” 


RECORDS HELD FIRMLY 
MORTGAGE DEED 


EXTENSION AGREEMENT and 
OTHER PERTINENT RECORDS 


KOMPAKT 

FASTENER 

MORTGAGE 
FOLDERS 


solve vault space 


problems 


Recently the East Brooklyn Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, New York decided 
to modernize its mortgage paper fil- 
ing system. 

These files were in good shape— 
they’d never been otherwise in this 
institution. The trouble was—and is 
in hundreds of banks—that the rec- 
ords took up too much valuable space 
in the record vault. Folded and 
dropped loosely into document size 
envelopes, there was also the con- 


neatest possible answer . . 


EAST BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 


stant danger of loss or misfiling. 
Remington Rand Kompakt Fas- 
tener Mortgage Folders provided the 
. proper 
segration and flat filing of the records 
in unfolded position. No document 
can be lost. Each is classified and 
held securely in its proper place in 
the folder by strong Kompakt Fas- 
teners! Clear indexing assures maxi- 
mum ease and speed of reference. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


Why not let a Remington Rand 
Systems Technician study the possi 
bility of improvement you could 
make in your filing methods? Inves 
tigate this safe, sure and space-saving 
system. And if you’re shorthanded 
you'll appreciate—as East Brooklyn 
Savings did—the money and tim 
saving features of our complete In 
dexing Service. Just call or write ou 
nearest Branch Office. 
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Sixth War 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


obtain the best results by personally 
sndling all bond prospects. Before each 
sive I make a survey of all accounts 
ith our bank, which is the only one in 
be county. Although I am not able to 
« every depositor individually, I do 
ly to see everyone who has retained a 
jd balance for some time, and then I 
ry to sell him on the idea of what a good 
yestment. War Bonds are.” 
"The usual plans were followed,” 
e an Oklahoma bank. “Our bank 
d other banks in this section adver- 
i through pamphlets mailed with 
ments and in newspapers, set up 
signs and displays, and so forth. 
er, the most effective sales were 
fe through personal soliciting by an 
tr or employee coming in direct 
act with the customer.” 


ANKERS realize that the chief handi- 
of the method of personal solicita- 
is the extensive time and effort 
olved, in view of manpower strin- 
ty, and the probable impossibility 
rrsonally contacting all prospective 
thasers except in small banks and 
immunities. 

“Personal solicitation seems to be by 
at the most effective method of selling 
War Bonds,” said a large city bank, 
but of necessity it cannot reach pro- 
portionately a very large number of our 
ustomers.”” 

One of the three banks whose records 
tre described in the booklet is a large 
ity bank that assigned 70 men and 36 
ils to devote their full time during the 
fifth War Loan drive to solicit bond 
ules, by personal call and by telephone. 


Here is how the bank was able to give so 
many employees to this purpose. 

“By increasing the work of certain 
employees in various departments it was 
possible to segregate from our official 
and clerical staffs approximately 5 to 6 
per cent of our entire force, in order that 
they could devote all their time to the 
campaign. I might add that in the begin- 
ning we had some reservations as to the 
reaction of our customers in being so 
actively solicited, but in no single in- 
stance was there any resentment on the 
part of customers who were approached 
to buy bonds.” 

A selective approach to personal solic- 

_itation, so that it will be used in the 
cases where it will bring the biggest re- 
sults, is followed by many banks. 

“A few days before the drive started, 
we sent out toa selected list of depositors 
a personal letter setting forth the issues 
for sale. The letters brought in many 
subscriptions,” reported a Michigan 
bank. “‘ When the drive got under way, 
those who did not respond to our letters 
were contacted by phone or called on 
personally. Most of our customers seem 
to prefer to be solicited by bank officers 
rather than by outsiders, who have no 
knowledge of the individual’s financial 
affairs.” 


Ax Iowa bank compiled a list of de- 
positors and of previous bond buyers at 
the bank who were not customers, and 
wrote them a letter just previous to the 
opening of the drive. “The response was 
very satisfactory. Then we arranged to 
contact those whom we knew to be 
pretty liberal buyers, either by calling 


At Chicago—l. to r., Ted Gamble; Chair- 
man Smith; Fred Hagemann, Mr. Smith’s 
assistant 


The Chicago meeting 


upon them or making it a point to see 
them when they were in the bank. We 
have been very successful in always sell- 
ing considerably more than our quota. 
Our buyers have become accustomed to 
knowing about what they will be ex- 
pected to buy, and it does not require 
the salesmanship it did to start with.” 

In preparation for the Fifth War Loan 
an Oklahoma bank reports writing orig- 
inal signed letters to customers whom 
it believed might be good prospects for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 


The report form for banks’ use in the 6th War Loan Drive 


SIXTH WAR LOAN 


REPORT FORM 


for those banks which work out with neighboring banks a formula for competitive quotas in their com- 
munities we suggest something along the lines of this report form. 


Deposits* 
Number of Number of Sales per Dollar Dollar Sales 
Employees Sales Employee Sales per Employee ag moe deposits* 


‘txcusive of interbank and government deposits. Include all sales whether credit is allocated elsewhere or not. 
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Over 400 successfu 


Servel 


Read these typical comments from users 


D. C. H., Summit, N. J. “The Servel 
All-Year Gas Air Conditioning Installa- 
tion has proven most satisfactory .. . 
The summer of 1942 was unusually hu- 
mid in our section of the country. Our 
friends told us of their troubles with mil- 
dewed rugs and furniture. We experi- 
enced no such trouble, and credit our 
good fortune to the 616.5 gallons of water 
that the Servel unit removed from the 
air within our house... A room-to-room 
check showed a variation of less than 
two degrees in temperature and an ab- 
sence of cold blasts of air.”’ 


H. H. D., Laurel, Miss. ‘“We could not 
do without the Servel All- Year Gas Air 
Conditioner. It takes the curse off those 
summer days which are too hot and too 
humid to be bearable otherwise, and in 
cold weather it takes the place of the 


ordinary furnace and humidifying equip- 
ment which would otherwise be needed.”’ 

G. J. W., New Orleans, La. “After 
careful thought, I can truthfully say that 
the Servel All- Year Gas Air Conditioner 
is the best investment I’ve made in many 
a year.” 

C. J. F., Beaumont, Texas. ““My fam- 
ily particularly enjoys the increased pri- 
vacy and safety offered by the Servel 
All-Year Gas Air Conditioner. 

It has made us considerably 
more comfortable all the year 
round, and materially assists us 
in maintaining good health for 
the entire family. I would also 
like to point out the cleanliness 
of the conditioned air, which I 
feel will prolong the life of the in- 
terior decorations of our home.” 


Servel Ud Yeat 


SUMMER COOLING—WINTER HEATING—IN ONE SIMPLE UNIM"A 
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jjostallations prove value of 
Air Conditioning 


Gas Air Conditioner 


Investment value of homes increased 
by simple new unit which cools 
in summer, heats in winter 


NSTALLED in homes and various 
types of commercial buildings 
throughout the country during the 
past four years, the Servel All-Year 
Gas Air Conditioner has won unani- 
mous, unqualified praise, not only 
from users, but from builders, archi- 
tects, gas company officials, and 
mortgage loan officers. All agree that 
it offers, economically and efficient- 
ly, the “‘new quality of living” that 
people are demanding for their post- 
war homes. Qualified mortgage men 
add that post-war homes with this 
equipment will unquestionably stay 
“‘modern” longer, and thus maintain 
their investment value on a higher 
level for a longer period of time. 
Developed before the war by the 
makers of the famous Servel Gas Re- 
frigerator, this simple, gas-fired unit 
affords comfort every day in the 
year at the touch of a finger. In win- 
ter it provides draft-free circulation 
of warm, filtered, healthfully humid- 


ified air. In summer, it cools the air 
and removes sticky humidity. In be- 
tween seasons, draft-free circulation 
of cleaned, filtered air can be had. 
All three operations are quickly and 
easily regulated by one simple cen- 
tral control and thermostat. 

In addition to keeping houses 
“modern” longer, Servel All-Year 
Gas Air Conditioning reduces main- 
tenance costs. Because all inside air 
is cleaned and kept at proper hu- 
midity, floor and wall finishes, dra- 
peries, furnishings and equipment 
last longer. For these reasons, many 
mortgage loan officers are not only 
recognizing the additional value of 
this equipment in appraisals, but 
are recommending it to qualified 
clients. 

For further information about Ser- 
vel All-Year Gas Air Conditioning, 
see your local Gas Companies or 
write to Servel Inc., 6411 Morton 
Ave., Evansville 20, Ind. 


NIMMADE BY THE MAKER OF THE SERVEL GAS REFRIGERATOR 
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If History Repeats . . . Will Your Loans Be Paid ? 


Business 


Failures 
after World War I 


After World War 3 . .. from the 1919 level .. . the number 


of commercial and industrial failures jumped 267% in three years; current liabili- 
ties involved jumped 450%. 


wiki History Repeat? No one knows. That’s why thou- 


sands of banks recommend Credit Insurance to customers . . . and many banks 
insist on this added protection in the granting of loans. 


American Credit Insurance places a definite cash value on accounts receivable for 
goods shipped... guarantees that they will be paid...and this protection now 
can be extended without charge to include the bank as a named assured. 
Write now for more information to: American Credit Indemnity Company of New 
York, Dept. 49, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


President 
American 
Credit Insurance 


Guarantees Payment 
of Accounts Receivable 


Yea. 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


or New 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Sixth War Loan 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


“larger sales.” The letters stressed the 
bank’s desire to lend its full support tg 
the war effort and at the same time sel] 


able in the drive, and left the impres. 
sion further that the officer signing the 


addressee. Then the bank tried to follow 
up during the drive by making personal 
contacts. 

“And, of course, in selling bonds 
nothing equals good personal solicita- 
tion by the right party and in the right 
spirit,” it added. “But the letters do 
provide a good introductory approach, 
and make the succeeding personal solici- 
tations much easier and shorter.” 

Some banks integrated their War 
Bond programs with those of the local 
war finance committee. This was oftena 
very effective combination and mutu- 
ally helpful. 


In our city we have been working on 
a plan of soliciting every office, factory 
and home on a territorial basis,” wrote 
a large Ohio bank. “ A community chair- 
man is given full and complete charge of 
a specific number of blocks or a specific 
community. These chairmen are invest- 
ment banking leaders, commercial bank 
officers, building and loan officers, cor- 
poration heads, sales managers, a state 
senator, local merchants, and so forth. 
Bank employees are asked to become 
salesmen on either the team nearest 
their office, or the team covering their 
home community. 

“All of the largest corporations in 
turn persuaded many of their officers 
and people to enlist where they could 
work most conveniently. The results 
were excellent. In addition to this, we 
used the bank officers to assist the 
solicitor approaching any given large 
corporation or large individual, and 
their contribution toward getting larger 
orders was noteworthy.” 


Te experience reported by a cross 
section of banks successful in War Bond 
sales stresses again and again the value 
of personal contact. Banks that want to 
go over the top in the Sixth War Loa 
drive will find that the booklet “Banks 
and the 6th War Loan,” states the cas 
squarely when it says, “ Nothing takes 
the place of personal solicitation and fact- 
to-face canvassing of all prospects.” 
BEaTRICcE A. FREAR 
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Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


@ Northwestern National Bank of Minneap- Checks of this great bank are produced on 
olis, affiliated with Northwest Bancorporation, Hammermill Safety. The check shown below 
has been serving banks and bankers since is on Chainline Hammermill Safety with the 
1872. Its home, pictured here, is the largest seal of Northwest Bancorporation as part of 
office building in the Northwest. the surface design. 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


November 1944 
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OUR mail-handling department is the heart of your office. On it de- 
pends the smooth functioning of every part of your organization. Move 
it out of the “‘woodshed.” Give it the place of importance it deserves so that 
it will handle both incoming and outgoing mail smoothly and speedily. 


ELIMINATE DELAYED DISTRI- 

BUTION of mail by getting rid of 
antiquated mail-handling facilities. Your 
mailroom will never keep pace with the 
rush of business just ahead unless it is 
geared to handle mail FAST! 


mailroom! ‘“Woodshed” mail-handling 
methods mean missed trains and planes 
for many a letter that hits your mailroom 
late in the afternoon. Result? Lost business 
and good will. 


STOP WASTE OF TIME! Your office 

can’t get going on the day’s new busi- 
ness until incoming mail reaches the 
desks of your key men. Delayed distribu- 
tion can waste plenty of time and money 
and slow up your entire office. 


PLAN NOW TO MODERNIZE your 

mailroom—to move it out of the “wood- 
shed”—with U.S. Postal Meter machines 
and mail-handling systems. Our specialists 
will gladly help you plan your postwar 
mailroom now, without obligation. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers ...Multipost Stamp Affixers ...Mailreom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


CORPORATION 


POSTAL 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 


METER DIVISION 
Rochester 2, New York pics ee: 


Methods 


and 
Ideas 
— 


JOHN J. McCANN 


Time—Credit 

THe First WISCONSIN NATIONALE 
Bank of Milwaukee is currently mer 
chandising a new lower rate on its time. 
credit personal loans—$6 per $iQ 
without endorsers, repayable in 1} 
monthly instalments. The flat rate 
the total cost; there are no addition; 
charges. The rate is effective on lo 
units of $100 to $500, and scaled do 
proportionately on larger sums. For ¢e 
ample, a $700 loan will cost the borro 
$40, a $1,000 loan $55. 


Service Letters 


This column hasoccasionally reported 
on the variety of service letters being 
mailed by banks to former employees 
training and on the battle fronts. For ng 
particular reason, the items di 
were rather elaborately done: house ¢ 
gans, bulletins, and novel mailing piece 
That prompted a question from one 
our readers: What should a small b 
with only a few men in service do? 
most effective answer we know of is the 
round-robin type of message—a little 
note of greeting from every member 
the staff, and possibly some well-knowal 
customers. Letters from other ex 
ployees reprinted in full make ge 
reading in this type of message. 

Regardless of the size, or type, ort 
expense involved, the important th 
is to keep your service men on the malik 
ing list. Pfc. Orville Boes, U.S.A.F.,4 
the First National Bank, Louisvillg 
best expresses the reason in his com 
ment on the bank’s service letter: % 
think I am the only one in my barrack 
out of 40 who is still remembered by @ 
company, and it sorta makes me i@ 
proud to have worked there. So I § 
thanks a million. . . .” 


Social Problem 


The other day the Granite Trust 
Company of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
added a word of advice on a social prob 
lem which has hit every industrial sec 
tion of the country: the problem 0 
youngsters quitting school for war jobs. 
Addressing an open letter to this group 
in the local press, William J. Martin, 
president, said: 

“Certainly it’s a temptation to col 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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METHODS—Continued 


tinue working and earning money. An 
you are probably anxious to be ‘doing 
your part’ in industry to speed the day 
of Victory. But before deciding def 
nitely not to go back to school, think 
minute! 

“If you stop school before gradug 
tion, will you regret it in the years tg 
come? Will you miss something you mg: 
never wholly replace? 

“Would the boys at the fighting front 
want you to give up school? Isn’t yoy 
education and your normal America 
way of life largely what they’re fight 
for? 

“Education is one asset that ¢ 
never be taken away from you. It 
pay dividends as long as you live. 

“As bankers, looking at the hum 
as well as the practical side of life, 
are in a position to realize the value 
an education. We urge the boy or giraygs 
who is thinking of quitting school 
think twice! Talk it over with men 
women in whom you have confidence, 

“This is one of the most vital deg 
sions of your lifetime.” 


The way to 


FASTER 


and BETTER 
Office Work 


Only the most efficient tools can be 
used in the war effort. This is just as 
true in the office as in the shop. For 
office and shop paper work, quality 
papers are the “tools” that produce 
better results faster. 


‘ 


Bond Contest 


THE SEATTLE-First NATIONAL B. 
added punch to its bond selling cam 
paign during the last drive with a simp 
employee contest. The entire personne 
was grouped into teams of 12 member 
each, headed by a captain. Custome 
and prospect cards were equally ¢ 
tributed among the teams, after cergl 
tain important clients had been all 
cated to the officers. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 


Every day, all over America, Parsons 
Papers are stepping up production. 
Faster and better paper work is being 
turned out because these quality 
papers increase clerical efficiency. 
Their cotton fiber basis provides a 
faster working surface that types 
clearly, erases cleanly and resists 
handling. 


The National City Bank of Cleveland fay M 
tured this window display the day after newHfny, 
of the occupation of Paris reac! 
United States. It attracted crowds ¢ wee 
during the week it remained on display Hfac' 


Write today for Demonstration Folder 
of these superior business papers and 
see how they can be used in your 
business. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Farsons faper 
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Modern, completely equipped Tension 
lnvelope Factories are located to serve 
of business envelopes everywhere. 
ach factory is a complete manufacturing 
it, cooperating to serve the customers 


br more than 60 years Tension crafts- 
have been delving deep into the en- 
needs of customers. With this 
arch and their 60 years of practical 
Perience it is not surprising that 


TENSION KNOWS HOW. 


ON ENVELOPE CORP. 


1944 


* TENSION Envelope 
FACTORIES 


Lo 


Tension trained representatives are es- 
tablished in 40 important cities across the 
land, eager and able to help you with 
your envelope problems. TENSION 
KNOWS HOW to make better enve- 
lopes for every business need, including 
filing and packaging as well as mailing. 


' * NEW YORK 14, N.Y., 345 Hudson St., Canal 6-1670 + MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th St., Main 0547 
IS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust, Central 2525 » DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand, 4-4126 + KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell, HA 0092 
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METHODS—Continued 


While there has always been a suffi- 
cient patriotic motive to stimulate the 
best efforts, nevertheless, prizes were 
provided by the bank consisting of a 
$100 Series E bond for first place, $50 
for second place and $25 for third. This 
arrangement was effective for both men 
and women groups, or six prizes in the 
aggregate. 

The real accomplishment of this plan 
was an earnest solicitation of practically 
everyone who entered the bank, with 
such departments as tellers, both sav- 
ings and commercial, reaping a harvest. 


or 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


DELIVERY 


BRANCHES: Baltimore Cleveland 
Boston Detroit 
New York Chicago Houston 


BOXES... NOW 


Your needs for safe deposit box equipment can be 
taken care of by placing your order with York to- 
day. York anticipates a large demand for this equip- 
ment and has given it top civilian priority for delivery. 
Determine your requirements with the help of an 
experienced York engineer. Write or call your near- 


est York branch office for immediate service. 


NOTE: A LIMITED NUMBER OF THE FA- 
MOUS YORK BURGLAR PROOF CHESTS 
ARE NOW TO BE HAD FOR IMMEDIATE 


Designers and Manufacturers of the World’s Largest Vaults 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
YORK, 


Volume sales developed so rapidly that 
a girl had to be stationed in the lobby to 
help complete sales. Activity was espe- 
cially brisk in the safe deposit depart- 
ment and at the statement depart- 
ment, and there is no doubt that many 
sales were made as a result of good- 
natured rivalry which otherwise would 
have been lost. 

After an employee had completed a 
sale or received reasonable assurance 
of its fulfillment, a printed form was 
turned in to an official tabulator who 
confirmed the transaction the following 
day through the bond department. Fol- 
lowing this procedure, the results of the 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Los Angeles New Haven St. Louis 
Miami Philadelphia San Francisco 
Montreal Pittsburgh Washington 


previous day were individually reg 
tered after each employee’s name rep 
senting his or her personal score, so that 
a recap could easily be made at the close 
of the drive. 

While the volume of business was tah 
ulated, prize winners were judged sol 
by the number of individual sales. The 
high total for the winner was 492, man 
others ranged from 100 to 234. The win 
ners were invited to the senior officer's 
regular meeting where a brief ceremop 
was held and the prizes awarded. 

“There is no doubt,” says H. Binga, 
man, Jr., vice-president, “that the pro 
cedure created a greater interest among 
the staff, but the most important facto, 
was the decided increase in the numb 
of workers who participated in the 
program.” 


Novelty Clicks 


THE FARMERS BANK OF THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE (Dover, Georgetown and 
Wilmington) reports that the best single 
piece of advertising it has used this yez 
is a small plastic auto registration case. 
The item was made up on the bank’s 
order for depositor’s use, the idea stem- 
ming from the lament of the highway 
department and state police over the 
condition of motorists’ registration 
cards. 

Flyers at the nearby airfield found the 
cases ideal for their passes and pictures 
of wives and sweethearts. As the circu- 
lation grew, letters were received from 
overseas, the battlefronts of France and 
Italy, telling of the many uses the in- 
ventive GI found for the cases. Many 
pleaded for a supply for their buddies. 
They are being used for stamps, keep- 
sakes, photos, identification cards, etc. 
Requests total more than 15,000. 


Service Directory 


First NATIONAL OF WIs- 
CONSIN Rapips performed an interesting 
service recently when it compiled a com- 
plete list of local inductees in the armed 
services. The names, numbering well 
over two thousand, were printed on 4 
double-page spread in the local news- 
paper, co-sponsored by five individuals, 
officers, directors and customers of the 
bank. With the cooperation of the news- 
paper the type form was loaned to the 
bank’s printers and a quantity of pam- 
phlets run off for counter distribution. 
The bank intends, when induction is 
over, to supplement this pamphlet with 
additional names of inductees. 


J. 1. T. 


During the past nine months more 
than 1,100 officers and department 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
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COMMERCIAL BANKING 


CORPORATE AND PERSONAL 
TRUST SERVICES 
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METHODS—Continued 


heads of BANK oF AmeErIcA, California, 
have been certified by the State Depart- 
ment of Education as job instructor 
trainers under the J. I. T. program. Ac- 
cording to a news story in Bankameri- 
can, headquarters has been receiving 
enthusiastic reports on the efficacy of 
the plan. 

Through the medium of meetings at 
regional points throughout the state 
under the direction of E. I. Vaughan, 
vice-president and educational director, 
more than 400 two-hour sessions already 
have been conducted by qualified train- 
ers for Bankamerican students. 

Mr. Vaughan discloses that this sub- 
ject, originally designed to expedite pro- 
duction in war plants, has proved its 
adaptability to banking. Through it, 
branch officers who consistently apply 
its principles are being relieved of many 
headaches. 

The bank’s education division, a wing 
of the personnel relations department, 
continues to explore the educational and 
training field for means to ease the prob- 
lems of branch officers and manage- 
ment. 

Job relations training is now being 
revised for application to banking con- 


WIDE worLp 


Washington workers line up in front of the 

seven windows of the cash room in the Treas- 

ury Building where more checks are cashed 
monthly than in any bank in the world 


cerns. It is designed to improve rela- 
tionships between supervisor and 
worker. This subject, based as it is on 
another tested program, is expected to 
receive the same statewide approval as 
Li 


Memorandum to Officers 


The following is the text of a memo- 
randum addressed to the officers of the 
STEPHENS NATIONAL BANK, Fremont, 
Nebraska, by William N. Mitten, presi- 
dent, to encourage a frank and open 
discussion preparatory to setting up its 
post-war program: 


One of the tellers counting out money for 

customer outside the cage. On big payda 

a teller will handle between 600 and 7 
checks, pay out as much as $100,000 


“Any attempt at this time to foresee 
the economic situation or the gener: 
conditions that will confront Fremont 
and Dodge County at the close of the 
war is bound to be hazardous. No one 
can tell when the war will end or how it 
will end, but we know that ultimatel; 
this will happen. When it does, we know 
that the Nebraska ordnance plant wi 
close down, leaving about 800 Fremont 
men and women out of employment 
This condition will have quite an effect 
upon our business, in as much as it will 
affect general business conditions i 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 


...any banker knows that Time Is Money! 


And more than 14,000 banks throughout the 
country are saving time by using perforators for 
canceling checks. 


Now is the time to order one of our silent . . . pow- 
erful electric check cancelers. Our SOUNDPROOF 
MobEL 76 is quiet .. . fast... easy to operate... 
cancels as many as 15,000 to 20,000 checks per hour. 
No levers or buttons to operate . . . just flip the 
switch and the machine is ready to use. 


“MODERN 
PROTECTION” 


Your PERSONAL LOAN Department 


Needs a Perf 
Legalize your s a Perforator Too 


documents by 
validated 
perforations 


Be prepared for the increased volume of work in your Personal Loan 
department which is sure to come with the end of the war. Why use a 
slow method of hand marking? A Cummins Perforator will perforate an 
entire coupon book. Write us for literature and details now. 


Cummins Perforator 


DIVISION OF A. &. C. CORPORATION 
4740 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


PERFORATORS CHECK ENDORSERS CHECK SIGNERS 
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Fully Automatic Carriage 
Tabulation and Automatic 
Dual Division..... just two of 


many exclusive Fridén Features 


With a Fridén Fully Automatic Calculator, the machine...not the 

operator, does the work. For example when dividing, FRIDEN 

COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE TABULATION with 

dividend entry...at the touch of ONE KEY... automatically 

clears the dials...tabulates the carriage to the selected divid- 

ing position...enters the dividend from the keyboard to the 

dials...prevents the entry of the ONE in the quotient dials 

and clears the keyboard for the entry of the divisor. FRIDEN 

FULLY AUTOMATIC DUAL DIVISION then permits the oper- 

ator at the touch of a key to automatically obtain positive or 

negative quotients...and at the completion of the division, the 

keyboard automatically clears; preparing the machine for any 

phone or write your local Fridén Representative for com- service is available in approximately 

plete information and the availability of these Calculators, when 250 Company Controlled Sales Agen- 

applications for delivery have been approved by the W.P.B. cies throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


RIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


OME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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A FOX RIVER 


Tut-Tut, Mr. Twirkle . 


Keep your shirt on. Your “letterhead-ache” is simply the result of 
your letterheads on non-rag or part-rag paper (which often tends to 
what dull ‘and grayish these days, due to wartime shortages of 
chemicals). Here's the cure: 


Next time... Specify 4/-Rag Angiversary Bond 


Only all-rag paper — such as Masterline Annivegl 
sary Bond — remains just as white, clean, crigf 
permanent and impressive as before the war! JF 

Made entirely from new, clean cotton cuttis Bs, 
all-rag Anniversary Bond combines strength aff a 
genuine quality “feel” in a truly distinguishe@#let- 
terhead sheet. Resists repeated erasures . . . x ith- 
stands rough handling . . . reaches the othgf fel- 
low’s desk fresh and uncrumpled. The cost Only 
more per letter than 25% rag-content sifitk . . . 
only 6¢ more per day if you use 10,000 legférheads 
a year. 


Specify all-rag Anniversary Bond for four next 


letterhead run or re-run . . . whether pri Fic, litho- 
graphed or engraved. f 


Fox RIvER PAPER CORPORATION 
401-K South Appleton Street Appletah, Wisconsin 


nning 

some- 
eaching 


COMPARISON KIT 
Visual proof, at a 
glance, that all-rag 
Anniversary Bond is 
the prestige letter- 
head paper worthy of 
your signature. Write 
for free copy, on 
your business sta- 
tionery. 


RY BOND 


ne PAPER 


METHODS—Continued 


this community because of the sizah 
payroll which will not be forthcoming 

“From what we read and hear, it 
quite certain that the war in Euroy 
will come to a close before very lon 
Conditions in Fremont will change ver 
materially when this happens. The boy 
in the armed forces will be returning 
They will be looking for jobs or 
want to become established in by 
ness. They will be looking for a hor 
either to rent or to buy. The home 
have to be furnished. They will nee 
many, many things which will requir 
money. They will have some money 
spend, but many of them will need f 
nancial help. 


Axe we going to be ready to 
these problems when they come? No 
not unless we begin to make plans ne 
We are like thousands of other busine: 
concerns—we think about these thing 
and talk about them, but we are no 
doing very much about it. Plans must 
established now and adjustments made 
conditions warrant. Each of us has hi 
own ideas as to what we should do an 
could do. Some of these ideas will b 
good ones and will get the approval ¢ 
the rest of us—other ideas will be ca 
aside. We must, however, have many 
ideas and suggestions before we 
decide on a definite plan. 

“T should like to have your ideas and 
suggestions as to how to meet thes¢ 
changes and conditions. If all of us mak¢ 
suggestions we will have something tan 
gible to work from. I am particular! ) 


anxious to have your ideas and thought: P 


about the following: 
“1. What kind of a program shall wq \ h 
follow for farm business? IR 
“2, What type of a public relation sat; 
program shall we plan? at 
“3. What type of an advertising progover 
gram shall we adopt? ihe 


“4. What about FHA moderniza 
tion loans? 

“5. What shall be our plan on per 
sonal loans and instalment loans, rateg 
time, etc.? uri 

“6, What about our employee proD4mer; 
lem when the war ends? 

“7, Shall we attempt to build up out 
savings and time deposits and, if so, dq W 
you have a suggested plan? 


total 


indu 


sour 

“Mention any and all ideas that youf},4,. 
have which you believe would be help 
ful. There are many of them. Also, fe 
free to make comments about things W¢ 
are doing now which you believe could 
and should be changed. Please expres 
yourself frankly.” 
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we ca 

«adWhere 34% of Americans Go Shopping 
t these 
us mak 
rahe e Here, in the six states @ for immediate and future development of 
houghts . 4 a of New York, New business enterprise. 

we “ Jersey, Pennsylvania, And, ready to cooperate in locating plant 
shall we a OK Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, sites, developing supply and distribution routes, 


lives 34% of America’s pop- and providing safe, dependable transportation, is 


lation. And in the year 1939, these people bought the Erie Railroad—serving well for over a century 
ing profover 16% billion dollars’ worth of merchandise in the Industrial Heart of America. 


sundil the poste of the Erie Area—40% of the Nation’s Your free copy of the Erie Area Industrial Map, 
wal retail sales! and any special information you desire, is available 
on per 


as: tl Think how much greater that volume will be free of charge or obligation. Write today to George 


during the postwar period ... not only for retail F. Weston, Industrial Commissioner, Erie Railroad, 
ce probimerchandise, but for homes, processed materials, Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


1 up out industrial products of every kind. 


if so, 4) With America’s greatest markets, unlimited re- 


sources, and unexcelled rail transportation, this 
as Industrial Heart of America has every requirement Erie Ra ilroad 
fee 
nings 
ve could 
expres 
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WICHITA has not yet fulfilled her Destiny. What 


the surging riches that lie beneath and about her 


AGRICULTURE THESE THING 
AND OIL put say. But one thing is sure.. Just as The -Fourth PLUS INDUSTR 


W | C HITA ON National Bank in Wichita has matched the citys & DISTRIBUTIO} 
already mighty strides, so it will summon all its faith ARE My 
THE MAP and vision and industry to assure her continued IT THERE 


will conspire to make of her ‘‘D’’ Day, no one can 


growth and prosperity. eee 


eve cH 


SAUTE 
CHROMIUM 


vise 


Instantinopye) 
CHRON 


On wher 


GLOBAL MA 
Of Over-land Air Routes 


Wichita, the aerial hub of the nation, ’ > CAPTAIN BENTLEY BARNABAS. CAP. NAVIGATOR 
zones of the World. Her place in the . te ors 

firmament of global positions is notably 

attractive. The air routes shown here are 

truly “over-land" routes on which, if 

need be, a plane may be brought safely 

to land at almost every stage of travel. 

Wichita's position is clearly strategic if 

not clearly prophetic. 


C bong 
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THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK). 


Douglas at Maxket Wichita Kansas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT Z INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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STR) #4 use of secured credit as a means of 
Joan applications bankable when 
b/ jal statements do not warrant un- 

ited credit has brought considerable 
in expanded loan volume to the 
ibs that follow this policy. BANKING 
weived a number of interesting case 
s from bankers throughout the coun- 
0 are receptive to making secured 
g, and who are developing a variety of 
ss to do it. Here are several instances. 
New ENGLAND company had for 
several years been engaged in 
dyeing and finishing greige goods, 
@ the printing and finishing of fancy 
ods, but had been only moderately 
cessful. At the end of 1941 the com- 
ny changed its policy and specialized 
nthe finishing of staple goods. 


When the company approached the 
ank it had a tremendous backlog of 
mders. However, the financial position 
as poor, showing practically no work- 
hg capital. In order to fill the orders, for 
hich equipment was adequate, the 
bmpany required financial assistance, 
ist, for the purchase of raw materials, 
ond, for the processing of such ma- 
rials, and third, to finance receivables 
reated from the shipment of goods. 
ihe problem was accentuated by the 
essity of long-term forward commit- 
ats for the purchase of certain runs 
Material in the mills. On the other 
t, the basis for credit was a defi- 
know-how and a backlog of or- 
S from responsible houses aggregat- 
1,500,000. 


ceo 


Loande 


ama: 


THOUGH the case was handled on a 
basis, the bank’s arrangements 
fe such as to minimize the risk and 
as might have been made during 
mal times without governmental 
rantee. 

the bank established a line of credit 
250,000, all of which was available 
establishing domestic letters of 
Mit, or $100,000 of which was avail- 
for direct loans. Letters of credit 
necessary because the mills would 
it take orders ahead unless assured of 
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Secured Credit 


being paid when the cloth was finished 
and delivered. The bank limited letters 
of credit to purchases not more than 
four months in advance. With them the 
company had no difficulty in placing 
commitments for greige goods, for 
the letters of credit were established 
directly with the suppliers, i.e., the 
mills. 

As the material under order was 
finished by the mills and shipped, drafts 
accompanied by bills-of-lading came 
directly to the bank, the drafts being 
drawn against the previously established 
letters of credit. The bank paid the 
drafts, transferring the credit to a direct 
demand loan secured by such goods, 
which were released to the company 
under trust receipts. That way the bank 


continued to finance the cost of raw © 


materials through processing. The bank 
arranged to have each lot of goods 
which it financed originally under letters 
of credit assigned a certain lot number, 
which number carried through with the 
cloth into processing. The company’s 
records set forth clearly what lot num- 
bers were in process at any time. Thus 
if it had been necessary, the bank was 
able to exercise its lien, even though any 
particular lot of cloth was actually in 
the dye jigs. 


As the goods were shipped, the com- 
pany notified the bank and forwarded 
duplicate invoices indicating lot num- 
bers to tie in with the bank’s records. 
It happens that the company was fac- 
toring its accounts because it felt that it 
was necessary to have the credit guar- 
antee that factoring afforded. Although 
under the terms of its trust receipts the 
bank’s lien continued to the resulting 
receivables, as a further protective 
measure, it received an assignment 
from the company of all funds due it by 
its factor, which assignment was prop- 
erly acknowledged by the factor. Upon 
shipment of the goods the factors ad- 
vanced the face of the invoices, and the 
monies came directly to the bank from 
the factors. The bank knew by the lot 
numbers on the invoices which goods 
had been sold, and deducted the amount 
representing the sale of the goods which 
it had financed from the beginning. 

In the bank’s opinion, the element of 
risk was offset by the fact that the goods 
were very staple and enjoyed a tre- 
mendous demand. Positive protective 
measures taken by the bank were re- 
striction of the amount of goods in 


SAVE 


10% To 40% 


WITH 
Burroughs 


RIBBONS 


Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 
offer you savings of 10° to 40° on 
purchases of Burroughs supplies for 
practically every type and make of 
business machine. These supplies are 
delivered need them, assur- 
ing freshness, eliminating storage 
problems that usually arise in buy- 
ing on a quantity basis. For details, 
your local Burroughs office or 

direct to Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


you 


call 


write 
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process at any time to a figure of not 
more than $25,000, which was adequate, 
requesting the principals to place life 
insurance upon themselves, and subor- 
dinate substantial amounts of money 
due them, and restriction of the acquisi- 
tion of fixed assets to certain amounts. 

After a period of approximately two 
years of satisfactory performance, the 
company paid its entire loan and had 
increased its working capital to a six 
figure amount. 

The bank charged 5 per cent on all 
loans made after the goods had been 
received by the borrower or what was 
termed direct advances. The bank 
charged its regular commission on the 


payment of drafts under domestic let- 
ters of credit, and made a charge on the 
unused balance of letters of credit. The 
loan produced an excellent income. 


Tix case of a small ship repair yard 
whose expansion to handle war con- 
tracts has resulted in a serious decline in 
working capital, and a large increase in 
total debt because of increased plant 
investment, is perhaps typical of the 
difficult position which some companies 
will find themselves in when it comes 
time to finance reconversion and return 
to peacetime work. 

The repair yard was started after the 
first World War, in a favorable location, 


Place in 
Your Postwar Blueprint 


At The Second National Bank of Houston we believe (1) that 
following victory we as a people have no responsibility more 
serious or urgent than that of assuring constructive employ- 
ment to returning service men, and (2) that the test of our 
ability to provide such jobs lies in a record of war production 
that will stand for all time as a monument to American energy, 


ingenuity and resourcefulness. 


In keeping with these beliefs, this bank is committed to a 
policy of complete cooperation in the immediate conversion of 
native American enterprise into more and more jobs for Ameri- 
can people. We stand ready to direct our experience, our facili- 
ties and our resources to the full-scale development of ideas and 
products that add to the American standard of living, and con- 
tribute to the employment of those who have a right to demand 


employment. 


We welcome the opportunity of discussing that part of your 
postwar blueprint which has to do with financing. 


SECOND 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


THONAL DANK 


LOCATED IN THE 
CENTER OF HOUSTON 


and accessible to a supply of skilled ang 
semi-skilled workers. It operated suc 
cessfully and expanded so as to show n 
worth of about $285,000 six months be 
fore Pearl Harbor. Because its charge 
were generally below larger competito: 
the yard always had a good backlog o 
work. 

When war started the compan 
entered into a lump-sum contract wit} 
the Government for the construction o 
ships. On this first contract the com 
pany lost about $40,000. However, j 
later entered into a government con 
tract in the amount of $6,000,000 on 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis. This we 
financed through advance paymen 
with the provision that the compan 
would construct, at its own expense, th 
outboard and inboard ways to be used 
in launching the vessels. 

As a result of these contracts, th 
company made money, expanded i 
plant, and added to its net worth, bu 
working capital declined $190,000 sq 
that current liabilities were $90,000 ir 
excess of current assets. 


To prepare for return to peacetimé 
repair work, the company came to thé 
bank for financial help. The bank had 
no doubt about the soundness and good 
qualifications of the yard and th 
management to run the business. So th 
bank proposed a 10-year mortgage loat 
of $150,000 to be repaid out of earning 
and from recoveries and claims for extrd 
work and additional fees which appea 
to be fully justifiable. 

Under this plan working capital v 
be restored to the same level as befo 
the war. As war work diminishes, cur 
rent liabilities will decline, and as th 
company collects claims and slow a¢ 
counts, the funded debt will be reduced 
to around $100,000. Consequently, th 
structure will be less top-heavy witl 
debt than at the present time. 


Tae long-term financing, reduced 
ecutive salaries, decrease in operating 
costs and more conservative operation 
will unquestionably enable this com 
pany to return to its peacetime opera 
tions so as to give employment to ti 
citizens of the community and to allor 
for a reasonable return to the owt 
and operators. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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THE CHASE 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 
ever, i Cash and Due from Banks . . .. . - « $ 848,832,253.32 
at con U. S. Government Obligations, direct and fully 
on guaranteed . .. . 
State and Municipal . 109,634,995.15 
mpan Other Securities . .. . 129,265,455.66 
ase, th Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ % 913,836,757.48 
De used | Accrued Interest Receivable . ..... 9,346,561.26 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . .. . 8,000,775.20 
th, bud Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . ... . 7,050,000.00 
$4,675,383,813.87 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 
n 
re Capital Stock . . $111,000,000.00 
ge loat Surplus . . . . 124,000,000.00 
arning Undivided Profits . . . . 48,613,239.21 
$ 283,613,239.21 
a Reserve for Contingencies . 10,836,059.52 
ital wi Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. ar oe 9,566,062.98 
befo Deposits. . . . ten 
Acceptances Outstanding . . $ 10,007,718.69 
Less Amount in Portfolio . 1,843,715.80 8,164,002.89 
reduced Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
tly, th and Foreign Bills . . . ... , 28,422.62 
ry witl Other Liabilities . . . 10,216,474.13 
$4,675,383,813.87 
ced ex 
erating United States Government and other securities carried at $830,458,265.00 are pledged 
eration to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $659,718,998.41 and other public 
is com funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
opera 
ae Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
ownel 
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A company engaged in the manufac- 
ture of poultry and livestock feed, and 
the raising of chickens and turkeys on a 
profit-sharing basis with farmers, needed 
credit considerably greater than was 
justified by its statements on an un- 
secured basis. The problem of granting 
credit on a secured basis involved not 
only the company’s position, but the 
nature of the business relation with the 
poultry farmers. 

In the Spring of the year the company 
“farms out” to the poultry raisers nu- 


Secured Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


merous flocks of chicks orpoults, andalso 
furnishes the feed, medicine, fuel, and 
other supplies necessary for raising the 
flocks to maturity. During the period 
while the poultry. is being brought to 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 


Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Investment in Banking Premises 


$ 98,159,775.23 
247,482,143.00 
8,981,779.40 
80,249,441.18 
1,650,000.00 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 
Accrued Interest 
Other Assets . . 


918,152.08 
991,371.18 


293,307.11 


$438,725,969.18 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . $ 
Surplus. ... 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves... 


November 1, 1944. 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 2° 


Accrued Interest and Expenses 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


Corporation, Individual and 
ank Deposits. ... 
Savings Deposits 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 
U. S. Government War Loan 
Account 


Contingent Liability on unused loan 
$41,157,285.61 


commitments to customers 


2,180,832.03 


Dividend on Capital Stock payable 


62,310,642.30 


9,000,000.00 

9,000,000.00 

$20,180,832.03 
3,055,285.34 


196,875.00 
918,152.08 
651,463.16 
534,115.74 


$292,350,314.62 
39,767,728.29 
18,760,560.62 


413,189,245.83 
$438,725,969.18 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 

$83,704,008.28 are pledged to secure trust and public deposits, 

U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


marketable size, the amounts advanced 
to the individual farmer are charged tg 
the account of the raiser and accumy 


lated until such time as the flocks arg 
sold. From the proceeds of the sale o 
the poultry, an amount sufficient to di 
charge the accumulated charges is q 
ducted, after which the residue (or ne 
profit) is distributed 75 per cent to the 
raiser and the remaining 25 per cent tq 
the company. All feed and supplies 
furnished to the poultrymen are charge 
at prevailing retail prices which, o 
course, gives the borrowing company 
two sources of profit, that on the fee 
itself and that from its share of profit oy 
the sale of the flocks. 

The bank worked out the following 
arrangements for lending on a secured 
basis. Advances to the company arg 
secured by a trust agreement unde 
which the contract between the bor 
rower and the individual poultryman i 
pledged with a trustee and the proceed 
of the sale of the flocks are turned ove 
to the trustee to be applied toward the 
reduction of the loan. 

An unusual part of the credit ar 
rangement was made necessary becaus¢ 
the raising of turkeys is fraught with 
considerable hazard. The company i 
protected by insurance under a policy 
which provides for the payment of % 
per cent of any losses on the flocks pro 
vided reasonable diligence has beer 
used in selecting the location for thé 
placing of the flocks and the loss doe 
not arise from any infidelity of the in 
sured or its employers. For example 
this insurance would protect the bor 
rower against a loss through death a 
the flocks and also is insurance against 
price fluctuation. The insurance cover: 
the borrower’s operations as a wholé 
and not the results of individual flocks 

For several years the bank has en 
joyed a fair volume of loans at a ve 
satisfactory rate to this company. 
The borrower also has been very sati 
fied with the arrangement. 


A suburban drug store applied for 3 
$3,000 loan to pay up its wholesale ac 
count. The record was poor, but the 
wholesale house was willing to guaran 
tee the account since it would receive 
the total proceeds. The bank made the 
loan. The retailer got on an immediate 
cash discount basis, the wholesaler had 
a $3,000 past due account liquidated 
and the loan was paid off smoothly a 
$250 a month. 
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...T0 BANKS PLANNING 
TO FINANCE NEW CARS 
AFTER THE WAR 


Today ... more and more banking institu- 
tions are planning to advance money to de- 
positors for the purchase of new automobiles 
and other commodities after the war. 


If your bank is considering this post-war 
activity, NORTH AMERICA offers you, 


free, this folder in colors and with your own 
bank imprint, for distribution to your clients. 
It reminds them that Credit at the Bank is a 
most important asset, and tells how to build 
up that credit now so that it may be used for 


new car purchases after the war. 


You are invited to ask any Agent of any of the North America Companies 


for a sample of this timely folder. He will arrange, at your request, to 


have a supply imprinted with your bank’s signature and delivered to you 


—without any obligation. Or, write for sample folder to 


AUTOMOBILE PHYSICAL DAMAGE DEPARTMENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, (Aiclaclelphia 


1600 ARCH STREET + PHILADELPHIA 1, PENNA. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WHAT YOU HAVE e BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Dear Director: 


Do you know 


that your trust department. 


If 50 per cent of the people in your com- 
munity die without making a will, is it the 
fault of your public relations? Why do 
60 per cent of the people name a friend or 
relative or business associate executor of 
their estates?- Have the banks given the 
public the information it should have? 


WANT CO- 
IN THE GREAT 


WHETHER your customer’s 
the shoe industry of New 


N TIMES of peace, people are loath to 
I think of death. In wartime, it is 
inevitable that they think of even- 
tualities. 
At no time in our generation have 
people thought more about the disposi- 
tion of property and the taxes to which 


, OPERATION 


LAKES AREA? 


sane 


a 
* 
4 
* 


endeavors center in 
England, cotton produc- 


tion of the Southern States, cattle raising of the Great Plains or any 
of the other varied phases of American commerce and industry, some 
counterpart or necessary production for their maintenance and 
progression will be found in the vital Great Lakes region, Such 
interests are best served through on-the-spot representation. 

Central National Bank of Cleveland offers experienced help gained 
from more than 54 years of close association with the production and 
distribution problems of Great Lakes industry, as a means of in- 
creasing the scope and capacity of your banking services. Your 


inquiry will bring prompt reply. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


it becomes subject. Large numbers of # 
people today are tax-conscious but few 
are tax-informed. Now is the time for# 
trust institutions to see that people get 
up to date estate and tax information, 

Just as no place on earth today is 
farther away than 60 flying hours, just 
so fast have conditions changed sine 
1941. Now is the time for a bank witha 
good trust department to let people 
know what it can do for them, in terms 
they can understand. Families that 
never saved a cent before, now find they 
have amassed quite a sizable reserve 
either through higher incomes, war 
wages, payroll deduction or less goods 
to buy. Life insurance, too, has im 
creased many a man’s holdings. The 
trust man alert to the needs of the times 
has unlimited opportunities, not only 
to put new business in the will file but 
on the books. 

One of the most valuable and direct 
sources for new business is through 
an active board of directors. 

Few people are any more interested 
in the success and growth of a company 
than its officers, directors and stock- 
holders. Are yours fully informed as 
to the kinds and volume of trust busi- 
ness you are mow handling and are 
equipped and ready to handle? 

Check the six points below, to be sure 
that your public (or human) relations 
department is working on a Fall of 194 
program and not on preconceived poli- 
cies of pre-war procedure. 


No 

(1) Do your officers (not con- 
nected with trust depart- 
ment), directors and stock- 
holders know the volume, as 
of the first of this month, that 
your trust department is 
handling? 


.. (2) Have all of them, because) ~ 
of their close connection with §)_ 


your company, been notified 
that your tax analyst will be 


glad to inform them about the sa 
Federal estate and inherit 


ance taxes that may become 
due on their property? Have 
they been invited to ask any 
questions they wish about the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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Ihe stores with Cye-qyoeal 


are the stores 


that people prefer! 


BEFORE 


Plan NOW to make your store properties more attractive. 
They'll be better investments for you. 


F you can offer a prospective ten- 
ant a store that he knows will 

catch the eye, attract customers, and 
give him the jump on competition, 
you're practically assured of a long- 
term lease and good rental. 

And that’s where Pittsburgh Glass 
comes in! When you make the in- 
lerior of your store properties smart, 
modern and appealing with Pitts. 
burgh Glass .. . when you give your 
sore fronts personality and stop- 


ping power with Pittsburgh Glass 
and Store Front Metal . . . you’ve 
made a good investment. For thou- 
sands of merchants have already 
proved with Pittsburgh Glass that 
the store with eye-appeal is the store 
that gets the business. 

But don’t wait to act until build- 
ing restrictions are lifted. Plan your 
new store fronts and interiors now. 
Then you'll get the work done 
quicker when store construction gets 


A BETTER-LOOKING STORE means a better- 
paying business. Plan now to make your 
store properties more attractive . . . inside 
and out ... with Pittsburgh Glass. They'll 
be more productive. This store in Scranton, 
Pa., is an example of how it’s done. Archi- 
tect: P. J. Morris. 


the green light. See your architect to 
assure a well-planned, economical 
design. Our staff will gladly cooper- 
ate with him. And remember that 
loans made for store remodeling are 
usually very sound! Send the coupon 
below for our free books of informa- 
tion and photographs about actual 
Pittsburgh modernization jobs. 


stench for Quality Glass and 


»ittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Grant | Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
CU without obligation, your 


ase send me, 
PF booklets on store modernization 


because 
ion with 
notified 
- will be 
pout the 
inherit- 
become 
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for Store Fronts and Interiors 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


November 1944 
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Dear Director... 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


costs and problems of settling 
their own estates? 


(3) Do they know that in 
many states the fees allowed 
executors are the same, whether 
the executor is an individual 
(who may not live to com- 
plete his trust), or an experi- 
enced bank or trust company, 
like your own? 


(4) Do they know that the 
same property is sometimes 
taxed twice, unless one is 


competently informed on the 
best way to bequeath prop- 
erty, under existing estate, 
inheritance and gift tax laws? 
(5) Do they know of the care- 
ful, expert and protective in- 
vestment supervision that 
your trust department can 
render them and others? 

(6) Do they realize that they 
do not have to die before they 
can enjoy and benefit by the 
services of your trust depart- 
ment? Do they understand 
all of the advantages and the 
convenience of lifetime trusts 
and custody accounts? 


Faclitatin g Domestic Trade 


through 


Commercial Letters of Credit 


Manufacturers Trust Company Commercial Letters of 
Credit offer definite advantages in financing Domestic 
trade. Some of the advantages to buyer and seller are: 


© Sellers are assured of prompt payment. 


® Sellers hold our bank’s obligation to pay against 
specified documents, an obligation that cannot be 
cancelled without the seller's consent. 


Buyers obtain cash discounts, and usually no outlay 
of funds is required until shipment is effected. 


Buyers may fix expiration date of Letters of Credit, 
to assure delivery on time of “‘seasonal”’ merchandise. 


Credit checking is reduced to a minimum. 


The cost is nominal. 


Banks throughout the country are invited to discuss 
with us the issuance of such Letters of Credit in behalf 


of clients. 


Trust ComMPpANY 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Have you told them in their owy 


language or in that of a corporate 
fiduciary? 


People Read Letters 


People always read letters from their 
bankers because they usually are im. 
portant, whereas a booklet is often set 
aside to read later “when there is more 
time.” 

Why not dictate a series, right now, of 
from four to six personal, interesting, 
informative letters to be sent to your 
directors and stockholders, monthly, 
to be signed by your president or the 
head of your trust department? Answer 
some of the questions that everyone 
who owns property has in mind today, 
Include facts about your trust depart- 
ment that apply to men and women who 
own taxable property. Keep your direc- 
tors and stockholders well informed so 
they are in a position to talk intelli- 
gently to others about your service. 

Impress upon them the confidential 
nature of your business and if you can 
not tell them about interesting wills 
and trusts you are handling, tell them 
of other interesting trust problems 
throughout the country. Tell them some 
of the Auman problems of yours and 
other trust departments and how you 
have met them successfully. Quote let- 
ters you have received, thanking you 
for your personal service. Let your di- 
rectors and stockholders know that 
you want, and will appreciate, their 
help in reaching new people or present 
customers who should be using your 
trust department service. Tell them 
their suggestions for improving your 
service are welcome; that you both 
benefit by their help and interest. 


Proud of Your Trust Department? 


Then let the public know, in terms 
and language it understands, through 
your officers, your directors, your stock- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


Christmas mail in the Fleet Post Office 
at San Francisco 
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Why is Ed Lane up in the air? 


olders. 


Noless coal is being produced. More is 

mined than ever before—with fewer 

Mine owners and miners alike are 

a splendid job. And there are 
tail transportation facilities. 


certain grades of coal are going to 
tly in demand for war production. 
§ to make things worse, your local 


coal dealer faces a shortage in man- 
power, trucks and tires. 


So if you want to keep warm this 
winter, do everything possible to con- 
serve the coal you can get. The little, 
common-sense things you can do will 
make your coal pile go 10% further— 
and save that much on your fuel bill. 


Install weatherstripping. Clean your 
furnace. Fire carefully, and avoid over- 
heating. Shut off unused rooms. Pull 
your shades low at night. For other sug- 
gestions, see your coal dealer. 


One of the biggest jobs of the C & O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines 
along its routes, so we're in a position 
to understand the problem, and to know 
how essential coal is these days. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


Save Coal— and Serve America 
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The population of Washington 
State has increased by 

316,101 since 1940 — 

a gain of 18 per cent, 


America’s 


Promising Region 


“The largest of many excellent banks 
in the Northwest” offers its facilities 
for the investigation of industrial, agri- 
cultural, shipping and other oppor- 
tunities and for financial service in this 


region. 


34 strategically located Banking Offices 
in the State of Washington — shown 
by stars on map above. 


Resources over $500,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve 
System 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


Dear Director... 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


holders and employees, your advertisiz 
and every means you can employ ¢ 
convey a clear, interesting and conving 
ing story! 
Here is suggested copy for an encle 
ure card to be sent with monthly lette: 


New people are constantly coming to te 
all of them should be our customers. Many 
are in need of the services of our trust ¢ 
partment. Both your bank and you be 
when you take a few minutes, either to 
telephone or tell us the names of peg 
whom we should be serving. 

We enclose this card to save you time 
for your convenience in replying. We k 
you will use the blank space below for aj 
suggestions you may have to help us impro 
our service to you and to our customers, ~ 


Mr. 


Miss 


if not a present customer, should be a ge 
prospect. 
may 
You may not 
the above people. 


use my name when contact 


SI; won't be long until tourists will 
visiting Paris again and you'll 
French spoken with that good old Ka 
accent. 


When we look at the lend-lease fig 
we think Uncle Sam should get credit fa 
winning the war if you understand # 
we mean by “credit.” 


A cynic is a fellow who thinks that 
though nations may be short of gold 
are always long on brass. 


Russia’s policy in Poland may bet 
halve and to hold. 4 


Money talks but it’s awfully hard 
intimate with it. 

It’s almost reached the point where 
penny saved is a penny taxed. 


Progress is a state of human develo 
ment where a man pays a laundry 
destroying his shirts and collars. 


Unlike a tree, a salesman who si 
rooted to a spot never branches 


CANADA 
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Burroughs 
Leads mere in helping banks — 


FOR EXAMPLE 


Burroughs was FIRST with practical 
mechanical solutions to these problems 


Account Analysis—Machine-posted records that 
furnish current figure-facts on all transactions 
affecting service charges. 


Passbooks—A posting plan and compact equip- 
ment for dual-recording protection and faster 
service in machine-posting passbooks for savings, 
Christmas Club and mortgage loan records. 


Installment Loans—A fast method for pre- 
scheduling new loans, and window-receipting 
equipment for recording and controlling payments. 


Trust Accounting—A complete, easy-to-under- 
stand system for maintaining all the records and 
figure-facts for all types of trusts. 


ING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


to solve their 


For more than fifty years 
worked in.close, continuous association 
bankers everywhere in helping: them: 
their operating problems. The exper 
gained through this long associgtion 
in port, Burroughs’ recognized ability 
analyze banking procedures and rs 


+ «4 to make practical, carefully: 


recommendations. . . to select, install 


the machine and method that provide mar 
‘accuracy and efficiency at minimum 


' Because Burroughs has constantly been: 


helping banks to meet their problems, bank 
have come to expect more from Burroughs 
take Burroughs’ leadership for granted. 


” As conditions change—as new problems 
- Burroughs will continue to be first with that 
something extra in. machines and counsel tt 


is a distinguishing mark of leadership. 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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- Heard Along Main Street 


Blood Plasma for Wounded 
Employees 


ORE than 70 officers and em- 
M ployees of the Citizens National 

Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles donated a pint of blood each at 
the local Red Cross Blood Bank in 
honor of Lieutenant JouNNY HERBERT 
and other former employees serving 
with the armed forces. 

Lieutenant HERBERT, wounded on 
D-Day in France by the explosion of a 
mortar shell, wrote his friends in the 
bank: 

“All persons at home making dona- 
tions to the Blood Bank are real heroes. 
They poured plenty of plasma into me 
and saved the lives of thousands of 
others. Believe me, I know.” 

This letter moved Citizens National 
employees to hold “Johnny Herbert 
Day” at the Blood Bank to repay for 
the life-giving plasma that saved the 
life of the Lieutenant and other former 
employees. 


Banker Delegate 


Winturop W. Atpricu, chairman of 
the board of the Chase National Bank, 
New York, is one of six delegates chosen 
to represent the economic interests at 
the International Business Conference 
which will meet at Rye, New York, 
from November 10-20. 

This meeting will bring to the United 
States outstanding business representa- 
tives of the allied and neutral govern- 
ments of the world to plan for the 
restoration and enlargement of interna- 
tional trade. 

The agenda for the conference calls 
for the discussion of: Commercial policy 
of nations, currency relations among 
nations, industrialization in new areas, 
transportation and communication, raw 
materials, cartels, and encouragement 
and protection of investments. 
| This meeting is sponsored by the In- 


ternational Chamber of Commerce,* 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and National Foreign Trade 
Council. 


Liberty Ship Honors ~' 
Banker’s Grandfather 


The new Liberty ship Robert B. 
Forbes recently launched ‘at the New 


94 


James A. Hughes, 
treasurer of the 
First Trust Com- 
pany of Albany, 
New York, proves 
to fellow officers 
and directors that 
he can milk a 
cow as well as 
handle finances. 
Mr. Hughes was 
chairman of the 
county Board of 
Supervisors for 
several years 


England Shipbuilding Corporation at 
South Portland, Maine, was named for 
Commodore Robert Bennet Forbes, 
grandfather of ALLAN ForBES, president 
of the State Street Trust Company, 
Boston. The sponsor was Mrs. Tudor 
Leland of Westbury, Long Island, 
granddaughter of Commodore Forbes 
and daughter of ALLAN ForBEs. 


The King’s English 

Lieutenant ALBERT H. Kunze of the 
Irving Trust Company of New York 
City reports on Merrie England. Says 
he: “It is very much like the States. The 
people have the same likes and dislikes; 
the same pursuits as we have. Mothers 
still have to threaten their babies to 
make them eat spinach. 

“There are somesmall differences that 
make it rather evident that we’re not 
in ‘God’s Country.’ If you have a head- 
ache you go to a chemist and purchase 


Herbert Beatty, Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company of New York employee, get- 
ting a GI haircut in the Southwest Pacific 


Aspro. Automobile wheels have 
on them. It’s not the radio but wireles 
and the tubes are valves. You don’t 
for liquor, but spirits. People 
down-hearted, but browned off. You’ 
not out of luck—you’ve ’ad it. It’s i 
suspenders that hold the trousers, 
a pair of braces. Suspenders, as any@ 
knows, holds up socks. 
“Apparently an automobile wor! 
run on gasoline because they fill up th 
tanks with petrol. If you need thu 
tacks, you ask for drawing pins. Op 
never mails a letter, he posts it; and# 
top it all off, I’m a leftenant. If somed 
would teach these people to speak E 
lish I’d feel completely at ease over hen 
“Tn all seriousness, though, I this 
America could take a few lessons fi 
the British. Despite all they’ve ge 
through the collective chin is up. Every: 
one is doing his bit.” 


Iceland 


Soldier Epwarp NAvERz7z of the Firs 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 
writes his buddies: 

“After going to school for thre 
months and studying Army Admini 
tration, I finally settled down on m 
job in the Army up here in Iceland. Yes 
that’sright . . . on arriving here I just 
forgot everything I learned and started 
working in the laundry. So any timé 
your shirts come back from the laundr) 
minus buttons, you can think of me. 

“T had to come all the way up to Ice 
land to find a place that has more holi 
days than a bank. Every time we ge 
into town we find it is another holidal 
and everything is closed. We found 
yesterday again. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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PROTECTIVE 


is a stepping stone to Sound Management 


@One key in the auditor's or management’s possession permits strict 

control of every transaction recorded on a National Window- 

Posting Machine. This one key controls the locks which guard reset- 

ting of accumulated transaction totals, removal and replace- 

ment of the journal sheet, resetting of the transaction counters and 

the mechanism which prevents manipulation of totals. And Gus tation Oi 


proudly flies the Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ 
sealed detector counters expose any unauthorized opening of oes cee eee 

production of precision instru- 


“unceasing excellence’ in the 
National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines may be secured ments and other war materiel. 


through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES * ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


“We are lucky to have a Red Cross 
center here near camp. Last night we 
went to a dance. Only five fellows to 
each girl but everyone had a good time. 

“Tceland does have some things that 
we do not have at home. It has fish and 
the smell that goes with it. It has two 
kinds of lava rock. It’s either on a pile 
to make a mountain or it is scattered 
around to make additional work clear- 
ing it away. It also has some modern 
buildings, hot water geysers, quick 
changes in weather, and northern lights. 
Granted the northern lights are pretty, 
but we would all gladly trade them for 
neon signs lighting up the old home 
town. ...” 


Airmail, Please 


A letter from PauL SHILorr, appear- 
ing in the National Bank of Detroit’s 
Service Star, contains an interesting ac- 
count of his experiences in New Guinea: 

“You already know I’m somewhere 
in New Guinea—but you don’t know 
that I’ve been moved to Dutch New 
Guinea. I’ve been getting around, al- 
right! Been here a couple of weeks, hack- 
ing out our new camp site. It was all 
jungle and swamp so we’ve had a 
job clearing away trees and draining 
swamps. We are pretty well set up but 
far from living in ‘comfort or luxury.’ 
We sleep in tents on platforms up four 
to six feet off the ground. This is to keep 
the rain from washing our bunks and 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 
Public Securities . . 


Undivided Profits ... . 
Total Capital Funds . 


Total Liabilities 


This Statement includes the resources 
September 
October 31,1 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway yason Ave. at 60th St. 
London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 


Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


64 470, 447.71 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800, 000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations. 26,497,488.48 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 1,946,159.06 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . - 10,075,689.52 
Real Estate Bonds. and Mortgages ° 1,637,913.40 
112,427,698.17 
LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Surplus Fund .... . 170,000,000.00 


38 8,452,083. 36 


General Contingency Reserve 34,986,158.84 
Deposits . . $2, 936 621,71 1.68 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 6,436,435.35 
Total Deposits 2,943,058,147.03 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . . 1,443,760.13 
$ 1,946,159.06 
Liability as Endorser on ieee 
ances and Foreign Bills rs 85,554.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . 152,550.00 
Dividend Payable October 2, 
1944 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference 
in Balances between Offices 
Due to Different Statement 
Dates of Foreign Branches . 1,432,732.84 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, etc. . 16,539,256.58 
22,856,252.48 


Securities carried at $721,056,117.22 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as by la 


and liabilities 
French Branches as of October 31, 1942, and 
. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


- $ 497,108,535.30 
- 2,074,783,452.70 
604,330,533.99 


- $ 298,432,083.36 


. $3,299,332,641.71 


w, and for other purposes. 
of the 


belongings away. When it RAINS here 
it comes down in torrents. Although w 
are located right on the equator it is 
unbearably hot, but most uncomforts 
able. The soil is all red lava but the my 
is not as sticky as at our last cca 
“You are probably curious about th 
stationery I am using. Well, it’s genuine 
Japanese! We secured quite a lot of 
sorted Japanese equipment and supplie 
when we took this area—including thi 
paper. Our clothing issue of late } 
been a combination of American 
issue and Japanese GI issue. We haveale. 
large assortment of Jap shoes, up to size 
six, trousers, jackets and socks, strange 


to say. The Jap clothes are really betterma 
suited to this climate than ours. Th 
workmanship is surprisingly good and 


materials, in some cases, better than 
ours. Shoes are of pigskin and kangaroomiie 
—tmuch softer than ours—the 
is cut comfortable, with ‘air-slits’ and 
loose sleeves. 

“Our present site will someday be i 
large operations base. We have electric ; 
ity and plans include ‘half-wall’ around 
tents, mosquito netting and extensive 
recreational equipment. We get a thri 
out of going boar hunting. We have 
movies, too, in an out-door clearing for: 
theatre. I am hoping that I will get some 
mail before long—and suggest that air 
mail is the best and quickest way. I wi 
answer all letters promptly.” 


New Head of Bank Women 


Miss HeteN Knox, manager of 
women’s department of the Grand Cen 
tral branch of Chase National Bank of 
New York, was elected president of the a 
Association of Bank Women at the 22ndg rich 
annual convention in Chicago. Mis 


Knox succeeds Miss Henriette J 
Fucus, trust officer of the Underwritersg 
Trust Co., New York, who held theg one, 
presidency for two successive years. ff cong, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) dian 
Holman D. Pettibone, president, Chicage 


Title and Trust Company, left, congratu 
lates, 1. to r., Fayette W. Reed, title office 
John C. Brown, assistant secretary; and 
Frank W. Smith, judgment department, whe 
have been with the company for 55 y 


writers 
Id the 


ars. 


G. SALUTES: THE® HOOSIER STATE! 


“TDERMANENCE"” is the word for 
Indiana. You can see it in her 
massive public buildings . . . in her 
tich farmlands, kept black and fertile 
generation after generation . . . in the 
stark strength of the Calumet region, 
one of the world’s greatest industrial 
centers. Crossroads-of America, In- 
diana is a state that looks to the 
future, a state that builds to last! 


With this determination to build 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


U.S. F.& G. 


JKING November 1944 
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Indiana's Beautiful state capitol at Indianapolis . . . constructed 
largely of native Indiana limestone . . . is typical of the stately buildings that 
grace the Hoosier State. U.S.F.&G. is proud that its contractors’ bonds 
helped assure construction of many of these imposing public works. 


WBuilds fo olast! 


strongly and well . . . this resolve to 
forge ahead in unchecked progress 
... it is only natural that Indianians 
should seek certainty in insurance. 
To serve this insurance-minded state, 
U.S.F.&G. requires a large branch 
office at Indianapolis . . . agency 
offices in 197 cities and towns 
throughout the state. Thus nearly 
every community in Indiana is served 


by a U.S.F.&G. representative. 


This complete U.S.F.&G. coverage is 
not restricted to Indiana alone. Few 
communities in the United States, its 
territories, and Canada are without 
the services of a U.S.F.&G. agent. 
So wherever you are and whatever 
you do, look to your local U.S.F.&G. 
representative for guidance in all 
casualty insurance and bonding prob- 
lems. Consult him as you would your 
doctor or lawyer. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 


UNITED STATES 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate 


FIDBLITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 


BALTIMORE MD. 
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Other officers elected to serve the As- 
sociation for the ensuing year are: + 

Vice-president, MATHILDE M. Wo tt- 
GEN, assistant cashier, Mutual Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis; recording secre- 
tary, HELEN R. FEI, assistant secre- 
tary, Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; corresponding secretary, Har- 
RIET W. ELLioTT, secretary, Connec- 
ticut Savings Bank, New Haven; treas- 
urer HELEN Pace THOMPSON, assistant 
branch manager, Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta. 

These regional vice-presidents were 


70 PINE STREET 
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elected: Lake Region, Eprra R. WIsE, 
assistant cashier, Gary (Ind.) National 


With an Eye on the 
Interests of BANKS 


O YOU KNOW that we are 
iB uniquely qualified to serve 
banks and all other institutions in 
dealing with many phases of their 
security market activities? 


We offer nationwide facilities and 
knowledge of all types of securities 
and markets; in particular, our Institu- 
tional Bond Department stands ready 
to supply prompt, efficient coopera- 
tion to such organizations. 


Since the test of anything lies in try- 
ing it, we suggest that you ascertain 
what our Institutional Bond Depart- 
ment can do for you. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Offices in 85 Cities 


Miss Knox 


and other InStitutions 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Bank; Middle Atlantic, M. IRENE Wes 
vice-president, National Bank of Fay 
Rockaway, N. Y.; Mid-West, Anna T 
OLSSON, manager, savings departmen 
Live Stock National Bank, Omaha 
New England, Bernice D. Parks, 3 
sistant treasurer, Provident Institution 
for Savings, Boston; Northwestern, Ay 
NABELLE SCHMIDT, assistant cashier, 
First National Bank of Pullman, Wash.; 
Southern, Witta A. RILEY, assistant 
cashier, Florida National Bank, Jack- 
sonville; Southwestern, XENA H. Suaw, 
cashier, Del Rio Bank & Trust Co, 
Del Rio, Tex.; Western, 
HAGE, assistant cashier, Bank of Amer. 
ica, N. T. & S. A., Los Angeles. 

Miss Knox is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and of New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. She is a member of several national 
and local literary and civic groups and is 
the author of several magazine articles, 


Award Winner 


Miss Mary HAMILTON, executive as- 
sistant, The Manhattan Savings Bank, 
New York, won the Association of Bank 
Women’s Jean Arnot Reid award, given 
annually to the woman graduate of the 
American Institute of Banking “who is 
best fitted through the integrity of her 
character and efficiency of her work to 
represent women in banking.” 


Miss Hamilton 


The award consists of a scrollanda$100 §. 
prize and is in honor of Miss Jean Arnot 
Reid, one of the founders of the Associa- 
tion of Bank Women. 


People You Know 


Myron S. SHort, executive vice 
president of the Buffalo Savings Bank, 
has been elected to his third term 4 
president of the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of New York State. 


F. A. Amunpson, Commissioner of 
Banks of Minnesota, is the new presi- 
dent of the National Association of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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WHETHER YOU DRIVE a car... a 
Btruck ... or a Truck-Trailer . . 
do you realize that you may not 
be getting the highways you've 
‘Bbeen taxed for? 


You’ve probably heard that 
highways are subsidized by the 
Government, but this is not the 
case. You and every other high- 
way user pay your way. . 
more, too. 


. and 


A study by the Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation showed 
this conclusively.* Figures in this 
study reveal payments in excess 
of highway costs, for one year 
done, amounting to $2.00 for a 
passenger car and up to $314.00 
for a Truck-Trailer. 


The report of the Public Roads 
Administration for 1942 reveals 
that highway taxes collected by 
the States for that year amounted 
to $1,537,336,000 and expenditures 
were $1,469,982,000, which in- 
duded the sum of $204,165,000 of 
highway tax funds allocated for 
fnancing unemployment . . . relief 
sts .. . education . . . sums for 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


ARE YOU GETTING THE HIGHWAYS 
YOU ARE FOR? 


general State distribution .. . 
and other miscellaneous purposes. 


This has been going on for years. 
From 1934 through 1942 the total 
of highway taxes used for purposes 
other than road building and main- 
tenance amounts to more than 
one and one-half billion dollars— 
a sum sufficient to pave eleven 
concrete roads 22 ft. wide from 
Maine to California. 


It is not contended that ex- 
penditures for education and relief- 
work are not worthy, but the 
money you have paid in taxes as 
a highway user should not be 
raided to finance other projects 
which are the responsibility of the 
public as a whole. Taxes levied 
for highway use should be ex- 
pended solely for highways! 


Isn’t it logical to assume that, 
whenever highway funds are ex- 
pended for any other purpose, 
either (1) the highway building, 
maintenance and safety programs 
are being sacrificed, or (2) the 
present rates of taxation on mo- 
tor vehicles are too high in the 
offending States? 


Service in Principal Cities 


PRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


If you live in Iowa, Oregon, 
West Virginia, Kansas, Missouri, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, New 
Hampshire, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Maine, Nevada, North or South 
Dakota, your taxes are protected 
by State constitutional amend- 
ments which guarantee they are 
not to be used for anything other 
than highway purposes. Kentucky, 
Nebraska and Washington are ex- 
pected to join these fifteen States 
soon to bring the total to eighteen. 


But, if you live in one of the 30 
other States, now is the time to 
insist to your Legislators that your 


RELIEF 
FUND 


State adopt similar amendments 
to stop dipping into highway funds 
for other purposes. The automatic 
result of such action would be 
either—(1) reduced motor ve- 
hicle taxes, or—(2) the construc- 
tion of more and better highways. 


*The late Joseph B. Eastman, when 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
stated, “For all practical purposes it 
may be said that motor vehicle users as, 
a class have paid their way since 1927.” 
(Page 26, “Public Aids to Transporta- 
tion,” Volume I, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington—1940). 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


Supervisors of State Banks. Commis- 
sioner CLYDE M. Davis of New Hamp- 
shire is first vice-president. Other new 
officers are: Second vice-president, Com- 
missioner MAPLE T. Hart, Colorado, 
and third vice-president, Commissioner 
Tuomas W. LecceEtt, Arkansas. 


Officers re-elected by the Massachu 
setts Savings Banks Association are: 
President, CHARLES J. BATEMAN, Jr., 
president, Somerville Savings Bank; 
first vice-president, C. Rocers Bur- 
GIN, president, Quincy Savings Bank; 


second vice-president, RoBERT F. Nut- 
TING, president, Cambridgeport Savings 
Bank, Cambridge. 


GrEorGE W. FELTER, president of the 
Green Point Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
New York, celebrated two anniver- 
saries in October. The first was the 60th 
of his association with the bank, while 
on October 25 he was 80 years old. 


Corwin A. FERGus, formerly deputy 
general manager of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, Wash- 
ington, is now vice-president of Institu- 
tional Securities Corporation, real estate 


CALLING... 


am California is calling to business and banking executives 


with a 
message of 
opportunity 


throughout the Nation .. . calling with a message of present and 


post-war opportunity that is commanding attention everywhere. 


California is the West’s greatest market, and in the development 


of their interests in this market many of these executives are find- 


ing that the unique statewide services of this bank offer numerous 


advantages. Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


DEPOSITS . . . 
RESOURCES 


< 


CAPITAL FUNDS. . 


$ 171,776,392.04 
3,767,443,322.19 
3,975,493,006.15 


(As of June 30, 1944) 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 
. FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER.. 


ASSOCIATION 


Complete Banking Facilities - Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California .. 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
are available through authorized banks and agencies 
everywhere. Carry them when you travel. 


. San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Mr. Fergus 


Mr. Felter 


and mortgage investment corporation 
wholly owned by the mutual savings 
banks of New York State. 


WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, chairman of 
the board of The Chase National Bank, 
has been made chairman of the clearing. 
house committee of the New York 
Clearing House Association. Franx K, 
Houston, president of the Chemica] 
Bank & Trust Company, and Joun C. 
TRAPHAGEN, president of the Bank of 
New York, were added to the commit- 
tee. C. Porter, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for a second 
term. 


Epwarp T. NOLAND, former secretary 
and director of Liggett & Meyers To- oresi 
bacco Company, has been elected aff) 
director of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis. 


W. KRrEINBERG, formerly trust 
officer of the First National Bank of 
Canton, Ohio, is now assistant trust of- 
ficer of the First National Trust and 
Savings Bank of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. KREINBERG was affiliated 
with the Canton bank for 12 years. 


Everett C. STEVENSON has been 
elected executive vice-president and 
director of The First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Freeport, New York. 
He formerly was cashier of The First 
National Bank of Nutley, New Jersey. 


NaTtHAN Apams, for 20 years presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in 
Dallas, has been named chairman of the 
board. E. L. Firppen, president of the 
Gulf Insurance Company, was 4p 
pointed to the presidency and RossER 
J. Coke was made board vice-chairman. 


Messrs. Flippen, Adams and Coke 
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Mr. Callaway Miss Robinson 


Cason J. CattAway of Hamilton, 
orgia, prominent in experimental 
yrming in that state, has been elected 
the board of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company of New York. Mr. Cat- 
iuwAy, formerly a textile executive, 


-Bonducts a 28,000-acre experimental 


gm in Harris County, Georgia. He has 


a‘leader in the movement to find 


yw crops for the South. He is chairman 


- the Agriculture Committee of the 


Georgia Agricultural and Development 


it-Bjoard, and a director of the United 


econd 


retary 
rs To- 
ted a 
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States Steel Corporation. 


Miss MAy RoBINsoN has been made 
sistant treasurer of the Port Chester 
(New York) Savings Bank. 


Leo D. Wetcu, formerly a vice- 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York, has succeeded J. E. Crane as 
treasurer of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey). Mr. Wetcu has had ex- 
tensive banking experience in the for- 
tign field. 


GOLDFINE and Henry W. 
Jarrett have been made directors of 


Citations to Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


Cross were awarded to Lieutenant Jack 
CarTER, who has returned from Eng- 
land after completion of 31 missions as 
co-pilot and pilot of a Flying Fortress. 


Lieutenant (j.g.) RoBErt B. Drang, 
missing in action for several months, has 
been awarded in absentia the Subma- 
rine Combat Insignia by the Com- 
mander of Submarine Forces of the 
Pacific Fleet. The citation reads in 
part: 


“As First Lieutenant of the U. S. S. 
Scorpion, Lieutenant (j.g.) ROBERT 
BRENT DRANE’S courageous leadership 
and exemplary devotion to duty con- 
tributed greatly to the vessel’s many suc- 
cessful attacks against the enemy. The 
Commander ... forwards this com- 
mendation in recognition of his splendid 
performance of duty, which is in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the Naval 
Service.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 103) 


IN ARIZONA... 


Gien forests of pine and fir—five million acres of heavily 

wooded mountain slopes — add their wealth of beauty and 
productive value to this state of many contrasts and many 
natural resources. 


if The National Bronx Bank of New York.. 


CHARLES SOMLO 

has been elected a 

vice-president of 

the Trade Bank 

and Trust Com- 

pany, New York. 

A former vice- 

president of the 

‘ Manufacturers 
Trust he went to the Trade 

Bank from the Treasury Department. 


Arizona’s 20 billion board-feet of commercial sawtimber is 

valued at $50,000,000. But its vast wooded areas — three- 
fourths of which are located in eight National Forests—are 
important assets for other reasons than their lumber yield. 


They protect vital watersheds, assuring a constant source of 
irrigation water—liquid gold for Arizona’s million acres of 
rich farm land. They abound in wild game, and their many 


streams teem with trout. This same timbered wonderland 


offers unsurpassed recreational areas that, in normal times, 


oLD H. Heim, vice-president, attract countless tourists — and tourist dollars — to Arizona. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New 
York, has been elected a director of the 
: Home Insurance Company, New York. 


Industries, both large and small, will find Arizona 
—with its great natural resources—worthy of serious 


consideration in shaping their post-war plans. 
Harvey until recently 


Manager of the personal loan and finance 
partment of The Cleveland (Ohio) 
stust Company and now an aide to 
tretary of War Stimson, has been 
bmoted to full colonel. 
Col. Kyte is a graduate of West Point 
afd was an aide de campe to Vic Dona- 
hey when he was governor of Ohio. 


PROGRESSING WITH ARIZONA 


vates 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK. 


VENIENT OFFICES IN ARIZONA 


November 1944 
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Jefferson Trust and diving Bank 
of Peoria 


fais case history, related by a bank 
president with his permission, may be 
the answer for many a banker who has 
asked himself, “Can I build a profitable 
volume of no-minimum-balance check- 
ing accounts?” 


“After we decided to install a Todd 
no-minimum-balance checking account 
system, we knew we had a selling job 
to do. But the co-related advertising, 
merchandising, promotional and sales- 
training help which the Todd Company 
gave us enabled us to open 272 accounts 
in the first six weeks. Six months later 
we had 1000 accounts and in fifteen 
months 1800. 

“Our experience has proved that 
results can be obtained when the no- 


“PROFIT BY OUR 


EXPERIENCE 
WITH 


NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS”’ 


minimum-balance system itself has 
merchandising qualities and every 
member of a bank staff goes out after 
new accounts, following a sales-training 
period in which tested ideas have been 
driven home.” E. N. Batchelor, Presi- 
dent of Jefferson Trust and Savings 
Bank of Peoria. 

The Todd Company, Inc., has devel- 
oped profitable no-minimum-balance 
services and promotional ideas that get 
and hold business in sizeable volume 
for banks throughout the country. Mail 
the coupon for free booklet that will 
help you decide what steps to take in 
your own case. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


Please send me your new booklet on No-Minimum-Balance 
Accounts, with suggestions for analyzing our own situation. 
(No obligation, of course.) 


Bank Name___ > 

City. State___ OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Citations to Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101) 


Lieutenant WALTER HumBarpD, of the 
ate-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
wny, Richmond, has completed 50 
sissions from his base in Italy and is 
ntitled to wear the Air Medal with 
bree Oak Leaf Clusters. 


Among the employees of the Guaranty 
rust Company of New York to receive 
tations are the following: 


Lt. Davip BANKs, Jr., navigator- 

er of a Flying Fortress, has re- 
rived the Distinguished Flying Cross 
ind the Air Medal with two Oak Leaf 
Clusters. 


The Distinguished Flying Cross was 
mceived by Captain Ray Kurtz. Pre- 
viously he was awarded the Air Medal 
with an Oak Leaf Cluster. For some 
months while in England, Captain 
Kurtz instructed in navigation. 


Flight Officer W. KELLER 
mas awarded the Air Medal and Purple 
Heart. He saw service over France, 
Germany and Italy before internment 
na neutral country. 


Admiral W. F. Hatsey cited Aviation 
Radioman 2/c EpGar E. NEwMan “for 
uillful and effective performance of 
duty as radio-gunner in a dive bomber 
during the raid on Japanese warships in 
the strongly fortified harbor of Rabaul, 
New Britain.” 


Several Emigrant Industrial Savings 
bank of New York employees have won 
titations. Here are some of the men who 
tave been honored: 


Major James H. MAHONEY, serving 
nthe Infantry, was awarded the Silver 
Star for “gallantry in action on Makin 
Atoll, Gilbert Islands” when he as- 
sumed “command of the First Battalion 
in the initial stage of the battle.” And, 
he citation says, in spite of machine 

gun fire “he con- 
tinually ignored 
these hazards, ex- 
hibiting qualities of 
outstanding leader- 
ship by his coolness, 
his prompt deci- 
sions and his com- 
plete disregard for 
his own safety.” 


For ‘exceptionally meritorious 
ichievement, while participating in sev- 
tal bomber combat missions over en- 
ty occupied Continental Europe,” 


November 1944 


Lieutenant DErmot P. PERDISATT re- 
ceived the Air Medal. 


From his Commanding General, Cap- 
tain Henry A. Bercer, of the 164th 
Infantry, received commendation for his 
“exemplary conduct during the action 
on Makin Atoll, Gilbert Islands. 

“During the action against the en- 
emy,” the citation reads, “you per- 
sonally supervised the attack and or- 
ganized the defense of your area. On 


Lt. Perdisatt Capt. Berger 


several occasions you exposed yourself 
to hostile fire in order to direct the men 
of your command. Due to your su- 
perior leadership your company went 
through the entire action without suf- 
fering a single casualty.” 


Keep INSU RANG E 
ABREAST 


ee COVERAGE based on pre-war 


values can spell disaster today if loss occurs 


and finds the amount inadequate for replacement. 


Don’t get caught in the rising tide of values. Call 


your Hometown Agent representing Fireman’s 


Fund companies and have him check your pol- 


icies.. 


. bring coverages up to date. There are 


over 11,000 Fireman’s Fund agents in America. 
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Planned Spending and Saving 


Mr. RUKEYSER, nationally known 
economist and financial writer, tells about 
the governmental campaign to divert all 
possible funds into War Bonds, bank ac- 
counts and other forms of savings. 


economic thought, are called upon 
once more to come to the aid of 
their Government at a critical hour. 


B= and bankers, as leaders of 


THE GLEANER 
MODEL 194X 


MERRYLE S. RUKEYSER 


In order to assure an orderly transi- 
tion from wartime climaxes through 
reconversion, bankers can use adver- 
tising as a cultural force. Instead of 
employing advertising to sell immediate 
goods and services, they are asked to 
support with local newspapers and ad- 
vertising a vast governmental campaign 
to alter the financial habit and thinking 
of the citizens. 


, em more modern and efficient than the wonder-working 
farm machinery of days before the war, new and greater 
aids to agriculture are waiting for ample facilities and materials 
to be made available to American manufacturers. 


This development is typical of the opportunities and 
responsibilities which will face American industry. In their 
solution, business will be aided by intelligently planned 
financing. As a business-minded bank, we are naturally concerned 
with ways and means of helping business along these lines. 
Correspondent banks will find the American National well 
prepared to assist them in meeting the varied requirements 
of their customers during the transition period that lies ahead. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET 


AT WASHINGTON 
Member Federal Deposit 


BUSINESS P 


BUSINESS 


Special bank advertisements pre 
pared by the War Advertising Coungj 
and fostered by the Office of Economig 
Stabilization and the U. S. Treasury 
have been designed to induce patriotig 
citizens to stand aside now, and avoid 
competing with the Government an¢ 
one another for scarce goods and critics 
short manpower. Instead, citizens ¢ 
urged to divert all possible funds no 
into War Bonds, bank accounts and 
other forms of savings. This procedure 
will not only provide the Government 
with the funds needed for victory, but 
will prevent “hot money” and excessi 
dollars now in circulation from impeding 
the surpassing need of the government, 


engaged in total warfare, for first call oni 


the current supply of goods and services. 


By sponsoring and financing educa- 
tional advertising copy, bankers can 
fuse patriotic impulses of citizens with 
strong urges of long-term enlightened 
self interest. They can visualize for the 
citizen in dramatic form how patriotic 
forbearance now on the spending side 
will provide the savings whereby the 
same individuals in later peacetime 
years can fulfill the dreams for a better 
home, for labor-saving comfort goods, 
for travel, for education, and for the 
tokens of gracious and civilized living. 

Bankers have always magnificently 
responded to such patriotic appeals in 
the past. Now, with victory in sight 
these leaders of economic thought, ona 
local level, should recognize the urgency 
of the appeal to help circulate widely 
economic truths and wisdom calculated 
to avoid inflation and to make possible 
the orderly financing of both the war 
and the peace. A campaign book out- 
lining the Planned Spending and Saving 
Campaign and including samples of the 
advertisements is being distributed to 
each bank in the United States. 

Those financiers who want to enlist 
in this campaign can get free mats for 
advertisements in their local newspaper 
by writing to the War Advertising 
Council, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


(Editor’s note: A letter recommending 
the special bank advertisements referred 
to by Mr. Rukeyser has been sent to 
American Bankers Association members 
by President W. Randolph Burgess.) 
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MENT DIVISION 
N EQUIP ORATION 
t, New York 1, 


NEWARK, BARBER, N- N, CHICAGO, 
WASHINGTO 
NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, ROC PRINGFIELD, MASS., BALTIMORE, to 


STON, BILE, NEW O 
$0. PORTLAND, ME., BO VESTON, HOUSTON, 


0, BUENOS AIRES, LONDON 


ON THE FIRING LINE OF AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCTION FRONT 


The importance of power plant efficiency is 
emphasized by today’s need for peak war pro- 
duction. Todd liquid and gaseous combustion 
equipment conserves fuel, steps up power pro- 
duction—and thereby cuts the cost of a pound 
of steam. 


Commercial and industrial plants using Todd 
burners report fuel savings ranging up to 10% 
and more, and corresponding power increases. 
Efficient boiler room operation will be a factor 
of special importance in the competitive years 
ahead. That’s why forward-looking power en- 
gineers know that NOW IS THE TIME TO 
MODERNIZE—WITH TODD! 
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Headache Chocks 


In this article Mr. TAPLAN, assistant 
vice-president of the American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, gives some examples 
of nuisance checks and calls attention to 
complicated features which are the cause 
of delay, confusion and error. He also 
outlines how one bank has effected cor- 
rections in the use of “‘headache checks.” 


non-standard or “headache” 
check crept into our business life so 
gradually few realized its harmful 
effect on banking operations. As the 
volume of these checks increased delay, 
loss and confusion were greatly accel- 
erated. Bankers began to scratch their 
heads and look for a solution of the 
problem. They soon learned that much 
could be accomplished by soliciting the 
help of the printers, equipment and 
paper companies, but they found that 
the big job was to be done within their 
own banks. 

For many years banks have attempted 
to use a standard simplified check rec- 
ommended by the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association which carries the number, 
date, amount and signature on the right 
hand side. Most checks follow this pat- 
tern and are easily handled by tellers, 
bookkeepers and other operating units 
of the bank except when intermingled 
with non-standard forms such as shown 
in Exhibit 1. Checks are held by the left 
hand and flipped over when'being run 
on proof machines. 

An operator listing this check not only 
would have to hunt for the figures but 
must also do some mental arithmetic to 
ascertain the amount in dollars to be 
paid. Were he to list the amount set 
opposite the dollar sign, and in most 
cases he would as such procedure is cus- 
tomary, he would not balance and much 
loss of time would result in checking for 
the difference. Considering the number 
of times such items must be handled 
with the chance of error each time, 
especially with inexperienced help and 
increased volume because of war ac- 
tivity, one gets a good picture of one of 
the banking problems of today. 

A study made in our own bank showed 
that it took 17-4% seconds longer to 
handle 100 transit items sprinkled with 
irregular items than the same number 
of items of the standard form. 

A conglomeration of figures confronts 
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W. H. TAPLAN 


the clerk when he picks up the item included a certain amount of bookkee 
shown in Exhibit 2. In reviewing the ing as well as other pertinent data i 
check it is evident that the maker has (CONTINUED ON PAGE 10?) 
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How Nearness to Your Market 
Can Increase Your Net Profits 


fERE is no question that the busi- 
nessman in the State of New York 
only has the largest mass market 


spihe Western Hemisphere, but also 


ality market. The per capita in- 
meis 49 % higher than the national 


rage. 

look at New York’s percent of 
nation’s wholesale trade: 

bin dry goods 61% in clothing 
in jewelry 41% in furniture 
and a half billion dollars an- 
y flow through the channels of 

ail trade in New York State. 


we’s What Manufacturers Say 


J. Cordier, President of Lalance 
brosjean Manufacturing Co., says: 
believe that the particular ad- 


® measures of consumer buying power in 
York and the six bordering states in 1940 


vilian Population 
tome payments to Individuals 
Sales (1939) 


lsumption of electric energy, 
kilowatt-hours 


34,579,000 
$26,885,000,000 
$13,144,000,000 


46,038,000,000 


vantage of the location of an indus- 
trial or manufacturing enterprise in 
New York State is the proximity to 
available markets for the successful 
distribution of the finished product.” 

And H. Paul Nelligan, President 
of Easy Washing Machine Corp., 
says: ‘“‘New York’s central situation 
with reference to the major metro- 
politan centers of the nation has 
enabled us to achieve and maintain 
adominant position in those markets, 
impossible under less favorable geo- 
graphic conditions.” 


Foreign markets can easily and 
economically be added to the market 
assets of the Empire State through 
the far-reaching sea and air routes 
out of New 
York. The re- 
construction de- 
mands of post- 
war Europe and 
the great poten- 
tials of Latin 
American trade 
make New York 
a number one 
location. 


Percent 
of U.S. 


26.33 
35.28 
31.26 


Total 


31.51 


ACCEPT THIS 
INFORMATIVE BOOK 


Send fora copy of 
our book, ‘‘New 
York Means Bus- 
iness.’’ In it, 
many more facts 
and figures are 
given not only 
on markets but 
on labor, trans- 
portation and all 
the other factors 
of doing busi- 
ness. It also describes how the 
State Department of Commerce 
can help you. We can assist on 
plant locations, supply informa- 
tion on manpower and taxes, put 
you in touch with the service busi- 
nesses you may need and help in 
many other ways. Send for your 
copy on your business letterhead. 


ADDRESS: M. P. CATHERWOOD 
COMMISSIONER 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE, 
ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 
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SALES AGENCIES 


MARCHANT 
CALCULATOR 


PERFORMANCE 
IS THE PAY-OFF! 


50 


COMPARE the time co perform any calcu- 
lation of your figure work . from start of 
figure-entry to clearance of ‘dials ready for 
next problem. Do not be misled by ‘‘com- 
parisons’’ that relate only to part of a calcu- 
lation. 


®COMPARE the number of hand-to-key 


movements and amount of hand-travel. 
© COMPARE extent of carry-over in answer 


dials, and accuracy of decimal point-off of | 


entered amounts and answer. 


®COMPARE provisions for re-check of en- 
tries after answer is complete . . . a safety 
factor assuring correct calculations, always. 


© COMPARE means for detection and correc- 
tion of improperly set figures, during or after 
their entry. 


© COMPARE simplicity and all-round ease of 


operation. 


®COMPARE cost of upkeep ... 


and quality of repair service. 


promptness 


@ And make these comparisons on /atest 
models . . . it is never to your best interest 
to compare an old model of one make with 
a new model of some other. 


WPB Order L-54-c does not permit trials of 
new calculators outside of manufacturers’ 
agency-offices. Get in touch with our near- 
est Agency to be brought up to date on 
"what's new in Marchant calculators.” 


Deliveries according to WPB schedule. 


[MARCHANT 


SUT SPEED 


CALCULATORS 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


identification purposes. The figures are 
placed in such sequence that to deter- 
mine the correct sum is a very difficult 
task. While the arrows designate the 
amount it cannot be easily distinguished 
when the operators are moving along at 
a fast pace to meet clearinghouse hours 
and train schedules. 

In Exhibit 3 the arrow is also used to 
refer to the amount, but a clerk in his 
haste could easily pick up the number of 


|. the check as the amount to be paid. 


Another annoying arrangement is 


' shown in Exhibit 4 when the amount is 


in the middle of the check. Clerks when 
stamping items for internal reference 
invariably use this section—a normal 


_ procedure as this usually is open terri- 


tory. The operation is done hurriedly 
without close inspection. In this in- 
stance and many others where this type 
of check is used, the amount is covered 
by the stamp which causes delay in 
other departments of the bank. 


Founerr 5 is very much a “scramble- 
amby” variety. On this form one must 


' stop and think whether to add, subtract 


or divide. Invariably the wrong amount 
is listed. It is truly a guessing game and 
because of this design many hours are 
lost daily. 

The check in Exhibit 6 really is a good 
example of what happens to a paycheck 


now tl 
cor 
sieve 
after the deductions are applied. Thaimile. 
objection here is that they run right The 
into the space near the dollar amoun#Ming fi 
to be paid. The lister often picks up thaliystom 
incorrect figure when inexperienced andiite 
unfamiliar with such forms. 

After looking over the forms exhibited AN’ 
T am sure that you will agree that ban 


na 
should play an important part in workdiave b 
ing out corrective measures. In ougimers 


bank we formed a committee which 
decided to have a photostatic copyiendy | 
made of all nuisance checks drawn oniertin 
us. What an array of annoying, puzzling 
and complicated arrangements were un 
covered. Little did we know the number 
of customers whose checks were of thal V 
non-standard variety until we put themll this 
together. in 
Next we circulated a list with tha} the 
checks attached to the officers having yni 
the contact with these particular cu@ 1 
tomers. Then each was asked to get inl js 


touch with the company through this par 
friendly entree and point out the obf equ 
jections to the checks and ask that af hay 
correction be made when new forms tes 


were ordered. We found our depositors 
exceedingly willing to make necessa 
changes as they did not realize the in 
conveniences their checks were causing 
At the present time more than 85 pe 
cent of our customers formerly using 
irregular checks have changed or soon 
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to the standard check form. We 
ow that we shall have to keep at the 
) constantly to make it lasting but 
Jieve our efforts have been well worth 
pile. 

The printers and paper houses are 
amount/ping fine work in suggesting that bank 
S up thdlistomers adopt the standard form of 
ced andmmeck 


ed. The 
in right 


it ban 
n work 


ny have spent a great deal of time 
nd money preparing pamphlets which 
ave been beneficial to bankers and cus- 


In oumimers alike. Others have sent their 
> Whichiiepresentatives to banks to make a 
iC copyitudy of check forms and have obtained 
‘AWN Onmertinent information by reviewing the 
Duzzlingwheck films through the microfilm pro- 
vere un gectors. 
numbeg 
e of thal While equipment companies at 
ut them this time are unable to make changes 

in their check writing machines, 
vith thé they no doubt will as soon as new 
having units can be made available. 
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How to Make 
T-Loans 


A new booklet, “Contract Termina- 
tion Loans,” published by the A.B.A. 
Credit Policy Commission, contains 
complete information on T-loans. 

In a letter to the nation’s banks, 
A. L. M. Wiggins, as Association presi- 
dent, urged them to study the booklet 
and to “participate in this program to 
the fullest extent possible as a patriotic 
duty and in the interest of serving the 
national economy and the free enter- 
prise system.” 

The publication presents the new, 
streamlined and simple procedure for 
obtaining the so-called T-loan guaranty. 

In an accompanying letter to the 
banks, Hugh H. McGee, Commission 
chairman, pointed out that relatively 
few banks had occasion to participate in 
the V and VT loans, and so were un- 
familiar with the procedure. 


gy 


INT “In this T-loan financing,” said Mr. 
,) McGee, “it is contemplated that much 
it will be required, and with consider- 
’) able promptitude, by fairly small sized 
Ca concerns, perhaps located in communi- 

ties whose banks have not had occasion 
VKING November 1944 


to familiarize themselves with this pro- 
cedure. 

“Tt seems to me that this offers an 
opportunity for the banks which have 
had the benefit of this experience to 
share their knowledge with those which 
have not, and that both in the practical 
matter of doing this job and doing it 
promptly, and also in the broad future 
of our great banking system, it would be 
highly advantageous for the banks which 
have had this experience to offer to 
share it with those correspondent banks 
which have not, and also to suggest to 
the banks which have not had it that 


Your Atlanta 


' 


they turn to their correspondent banks 
and ask them to make available to them 
the benefit of their experience. 

“Tt may well develop that, in some 
instances, due to the size of a loan, the 
correspondent bank will be glad to par- 
ticipate in the loan with the originating 
bank.” 

In the preface to the booklet Chair- 
man McGee expresses the Commission’s 
appreciation for the efforts of David C. 
Barry, vice-president, Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank & Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y., and 
A.C. Simmonds, Jr., vice-president, Bank 
of New York, in preparing the material. 


Correspondent 
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...n the Post-War South 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


Atlanta, Georgia 


FEDERAL RESERVE 


quiry is invited. 
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Never underestimate 
“Yankee ingenuity” 


YANKEE ingenuity really gets results. We know, 
because this bank has long applied it in execut- 
ing difficult or unusual assignments from other 
institutions throughout the nation. When you 
need banking help in New England, you will 


appreciate this emphasis on results. Your in- 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NE OF the changes made in the 
Canadian Bank Act at the recent 
decennial revision was the reduc- 

tion of the par value of bank shares from 
$100 to $10. The split took place on 
September 1, all commercial banks be- 
ing affected. Bank stocks have always 
been regarded as a first class investment 
owing to the sound and capable manage- 
ment which these institutions enjoy. 
From time to time, however, there has 
been some criticism that the high mar- 


North of the Border 


ket prices which prevail have placed 
them out of the reach of small investors. 
The splitting of shares will now ensure a 
wider distribution and greater market- 
ability. Yields on bank stocks today 
vary from 3.33 per cent to 4.54 per cent. 

Bank stocks have invariably con- 
tained a double liability clause to pro- 
tect noteholders. However, the re- 
vised bank act provides for the com- 
plete withdrawal of the note issue priv- 
ilege from the chartered banks by 1950 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicage 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE STREET 


{ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation} 


Prompt Rbable 
INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA 


Through our 516 Branches in Canada, the New York Agency 
is in close touch with every phase of Commercial and Financial 
activity in the Dominion and is well equipped to assist and 
serve corporations, firms and individuals interested in Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE -- - TORONTO, CANADA 


S. H. LOGAN, President 


A. E. ARSCOTT, Executive Vice President 


S. M. WEDD, General Manager 


NEW YORK AGENCY: Exchange Place and Hanover Street 


Agents: C. J. STEPHENSON — E. H. MITCHELL 


Canada up to $100 million. 


at which time the double liability clause 
will become non-effective. 


Deserre stringent foreign exchange 
regulations which were put into effect 
early as September 1939, sales of Cana 
dian securities abroad have exceeded 
purchases by more than $400 millioy 
during the past five years, according 
a recently published unofficial state 
ment. The volume of securities busines 
during this period aggregated approx 
imately $1.3 billion, exclusive of large 
government operations such as the re 
patriation of Dominion loans from Lon 
don and special transactions in the New 
York market. The annual average fo; 
the war period of about $270 million is 
small compared with pre-war figures but 
is large when allowance is made for the 
many obstacles which had to be over- 
come. 

Undoubtedly this securities trade has 
eased the wartime strain on Canada’s 
financial resources and the net addition] 
of $407 million to liquid capital has 
contributed much to the success of war 
loans. The latest of these, the Seventh 
Victory Loan, went on sale on October 
23. The amount to be raised in three 
weeks is $1,300 million which is the 
largest yet asked of the public. The 
eight war loans to date, including six 
Victory Loans, have yielded $7,156 
million, or over $620 for every Canadian. 


Owcy the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Russia exceed Canada 
today as a producer of steel. Canadian 
plants have doubled their output since 
1939; plate production has risen 400 
per cent and steel castings 240 per cent. 
All domestic requirements of armor 
plating for tanks, armored vehicles and 
some types of ships have been met since 
1943 although Canada had no pre-war 
experience in this field. 

To assist export trade in general after 
the war, the Government has set up the 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation 
which will insure exporters against 
losses through the failure of foreign 
buyers to pay for their purchases. The 
act creating the corporation also au- 
thorizes the Government to guarantee 
the securities of other governments 
issued for the purchase of ‘goods in 
Canada to the extent of $250 million, 
and to make loans to other governments 
to enable them to make purchases in 
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Mystery 


of the Missing Bonds 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOX supposed to contain $50,000 
A in Government bonds and other securities was 
forced by court order and found — empty! 

The mystery of the missing bonds went unsolved 
for nearly two years. Here is what happened. 

A well-to-do widow visited her safe deposit box 
in August, 1940. She was accompanied by her 
financial adviser, who later stated that at that time 
they clipped the coupons and the next day he de- 
posited them in the widow’s account at the bank. 

The adviser recalled leaving the widow for a 
few moments to attend to some business of his own. 

The best part of a year went by and the widow 
was declared incompetent. A conservator was ap- 
pointed. When it became necessary to open the 
safe deposit box supposedly belonging to the 
widow no keys could be found and a court order 
was obtained to force the box. Opened, it was 
found empty. 

For nearly two years a continuing search failed 
to turn up the bonds. Believing that the widow 
might have removed them upon her last visit and 
hidden them at home, a search of the premises 
was instituted to no avail. The widow now in a 
sanatorium could not help solve the mystery. A 
watch was kept for the appearance of any interest 


THE AMERICA FORE 
INSURANCE & INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER 
President 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN. 
Vice President 
Comprising the following companies 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


coupons for cashing, but none were presented 
after August, 1940. 

The mystery was no nearer to being solved un- 
til a day in March, 1943, when the bank was mak- 
ing a check up of boxes carried in their records 
as unrented. From one of the “vacant” boxes 
magically appeared the missing bonds to tally 


. accurately with a memoranda found among the 


widow's effects. 

The error in forcing the wrong box under court 
order in 1941, according to the bank president, 
arose from the fact that the widow, before the 
appointment of her conservator, had lost the keys 
given her. Otherwise the correct number would 
have been found stamped on the keys. The box 
number had to be ascertained from collateral rec- 
ords and as a consequence the wrong box was 


forced. e 


Protect the Bank’s interests against this and all 
other forms of losses with a Safe Depository Lia- 
bility Policy written in the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company of New York. 


THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Kindly furnish us, without obligation, the cost to 
protect our Safe Depository Liability risk. 


No. of Boxes Rented or Unrented 


$ 50,000 
$100,000 
$200,000 


Amount 
$ 25,000 (min.) 
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What Does Bretton Woods Mean? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


In the interest of avoiding a grave British- 
American misunderstanding after the war it 
is of the utmost importance that the two 
governments should agree on an identical 
interpretation of the plan. To adopt it while 
harboring diametrically opposite intentions 
would be asking for trouble. 


Finance Minister Answers Critics 


Sir John Anderson, Britain’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in a speech at 
Mansion House, took the occasion to 
answer the wave of British criticism of 
the Bretton Woods Fund. He told his 
audience of merchants and bankers that 
Britain could not afford to stay out of 
the program, if the United States and 
other countries find it acceptable. 


I am told that the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence means a return to the gold standard. 
Now I doubt whether those critics who use 
the words “gold standard” as a term of 
opprobrium always have a perfectly clear idea 
of what they mean, but perhaps one can 
assume that what they are thinking of is a 
system under which the external value of 
sterling was fixed, and the internal credit 
policy was made subservient to the mainte- 
nance of that value. To that system, if it ever 
existed in such a crude form, we do not pro- 
pose to return... . 

To read some criticisms one would imagine 
that Britain’s foreign trade fundamentally 
depends upon exchange rates, which rush up 
and down almost like a barometer in a cy- 
clone. Now that is nonsense. For a country 
whose whole economy is widely influenced by 
international trade, some reasonable stability 
in the value of sterling is of primary in- 
terest. We have not much less interest 
in the reasonable stability of other peoples’ 
exchanges. . . . 


The Economist Weighs the Issue 


The London Economist, liberal 
weekly, sees Britain faced with a 
dilemma: 


Here are proposals which will confer bene- 
fits on the world if certain optimistic assump- 
tions are fulfilled, but which may be danger- 
ous tying of hands if the hopes are not 
realised. On the other hand, to reject them 
is to surrender once and for all the chance 
of realising the hopes on which they are 
founded. It is the same dilemma that was 
faced, though less consciously, over the return 
to the gold standard 20 years ago—for the 
new proposals are, if not a version of the gold 
standard, at least based on the same fun- 
damental conceptions. It would be easier 
to have faith that faith alone will suffice if 
there were not so recent a proof to the con- 

Two things should, however, be reasonably 
clear. The first is that every effort should be 
made, as speedily as possible, to fit together 
the other parts of the jigsaw—particularly 
the important sections labelled ‘commercial 
policy” and “employment policy” in erder 
to build up the assurance of a reasonable 
world economy. The second is that, pending 
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this effort, there can be no question of reject- 
ing the Bretton Woods agreements. But 
whether they should be unconditionally ac- 
cepted, for immediate application, is a matter 
which must necessarily await further evi- 
dence of the trends that are to be expected. 
That evidence will have to be sought, above 
all, in the results of the American election 
and in the temper of the American public and 
Congress in the months that are to come. 


Other Views 


A strong rooter for Bretton Woods is 
the Financial Post of Toronto, which 
states: “If anybody undermines the 
Bretton Woods agreement it does not 
look as though it’s going to be Canada.” 
Taking up Winthrop W. Aldrich’s criti- 
cism of the Fund as being unnecessarily 
complex and unrealistic, the Financial 
Post considers that it is rather Mr. 
Aldrich who is unrealistic in proposing 
what is “unlikely to be realized in the 
immediate future”: agreement on tar- 
iffs, imperial preferences, export subsi- 
dies, and the like. The newspaper, how- 
ever, compliments Mr. Aldrich, when he 
suggests a large grant-in-aid to Britain, 
“for having put so bluntly and clearly 
the responsibility that rests on his own 
nation to ‘underwire’ post-war trade 
and exchange.” 

Since the chief aim of the India dele- 
gation at Bretton Woods was to have 
incorporated in the Fund agreement 
provision for the early thawing of 
India’s frozen. sterling balances and 
their conversion into dollar exchange, it 
is not surprising that the failure to ob- 
tain such a provision caused expressions 
of “utter disappointment” in India. 
The principal Indian members of India’s 
delegation to Bretton Woods, Sir Shan- 
mukham Chetty and A. D. Shroff, 
regard membership in the proposed 
world Bank as more in India’s interest 
than membership in the Fund, which 
would impose onerous obligations on 
India. 


Latin American Reactions 


In general, Latin American reaction 
to Bretton Woods is reported as favor- 
able. At Bretton Woods, Latin America 
got a chance to make a splash. Its 
spokesmen were listened to and Latin 
America was guaranteed a place in the 
direction of the proposed Fund and 
Bank. All this is naturally pleasing to 
the national pride of the countries con- 
cerned, not to mention the fact that the 
Bretton Woods program will give them 
access to additional financial assistance. 

In Brazil, it is reported, the authori- 
ties are more interested in the Fund 


than the Bank, because they feel that 
the Export-Import Bank will be able in 
any case to take care of Brazil’s needs 
adequately. 

The Banco Nacional de Mexico ex. 
presses the opinion that Mexico should 
wait before ratifying the Bretton Woods 
program, until it sees what other coun- 
tries, especially countries recently liber- 
ated from Nazi influence, will do about 
it. International collaboration in foreign 
exchange and reconstruction the bank 
regards as a “thorny” subject. It quotes 
the Mexican Minister of Finance to the 
effect that Mexico should put “the 
health of the economy paramount over 
the integrity of the currency.” Great 
stress is placed by the Finance Minister 
on the advantages to Mexico of the pro- 
posed world bank. 


The Reconversion 


of GI Joe 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


Maybe there is too much red tape 
involved in its operations, but yet 
the shortage of manpower is acute. 
It will take considerably more than a 
routine type of person to qualify for the 
task, in each of those 1,500 offices, of 
carrying out the veteran’s desire that 
his problems be considered in relation 
to “me” and not simply to an average. 

The loan program threatens to re- 
quire the services of scores of thousands 
of administrative personnel. Here rests 
the question of when an organization 
ceases to be essentially useful and when 
it turns into a bureaucracy more in- 
terested in perpetuating itself than in 
giving service to the veteran “me.” 

No one can chart the probable course 
of political demagogy that will follow 
the scent of the veterans’ trail through 
the next generation—possibly encour- 
aged by veteran blocs organized among 
the ignorant and gullible, or flourishing 
despite opposition from the thinking 
body of veterans themselves. 

The threat here lies in agitation for 
bonuses. These certainly will be made, 
and soon. Perhaps some bonus in addi- 
tion to the benefits already provided— 
including a $200 cash gratuity for men 
who served more than 90 days in this 
country and $300 for those who were 
overseas—is in order. 

The problem may well be to find the 
line of division between that which is 
rightfully owed to veterans and the 
burden that the community, of which 
veterans may constitute easily one 
fourth of the productive group, cal 
bear. 
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THE 


NEw YORK TRUST 


COMPANY 


Capital Funds Over $50,000,000 


I00 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


TEN 


PLAZA 


1867 from Russia by Secre- 
tary William H. Seward for 
$7,200,000. 


Two years before this im- 
portant event in our history, 
Millers National Insurance 
Company was founded. This 
time-tested institution has 
nation-wide agency represen- 
tation to take care of your prop- 
erty insurance requirements. 


J was purchased in 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
Inisurance Compan 


ILLINOIS FIRE 
Tnsurance 


ROCKEFELLER 


When They Come 
Back to the Bank 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


smack in the organization’s face. And 
the reason lay in the fact that it was not 
a program at all; it was merely a declara- 
tion of good intentions. Far from the 
desired effect, the veteran jumped to the 
conclusion that the organization had 
done no planning whatsoever, and from 
there it was but a short jump to the 
further conclusion that the organization 
would sooner he had not showed up at 
all! His reaction may even have been 
conditioned upon the fact that for three 
years the veteran’s thinking had been 
done for him (“His not to reason why!”’) 
and so sudden a cutback to his own re- 
sources found him unprepared. 


Arrer years of chasing his helmet from 
foxhole to foxhole,” that veteran ex- 
plained, “a guy wants a place to hang 
his hat. He wants something to tie into— 
see what I mean?” Well, it takes some 
knowledge of humanepsychology to 
understand what he meant; but, given 
that knowledge, it is not difficult to 
understand that he wanted a feeling of 
belonging somewhere. For the vague- 
ness of the term “duration” he wanted 
to substitute a definite continuity. He 
wanted a feeling of “ permanency ’”’—of 
“security,” if you choose. For him, three 
years of blind faith in higher authority 
had been quite enough. 

However, Problem No. 2 is the really 
tough one. On that question of salary, 
management divides into two camps; 
each convinced—and with reason, too— 
of the rectitude of its position. 

Camp No. 1 asks, “How are you 
going to evaluate the services of a man 
who has been away three years? How 
do you know his war experience has 
made a better man—or worse—of him? 


“We probably won’t fully realize what a big 
war this is until we attend a veterans’ con- 
vention or two.” 


is custom made 


FOR YOUR BANK 


It is identified with your bank exclusively 
in your city. We study your situation care- 
fully to make sure that ThriftiCheck plan 
is installed to exactly fit your method of 
operation. 


Advertising service and material prepared 
for your bank takes into consideration local 
conditions and appeal. 


Sale-of-check-book plan 
now tested and proved 


It offers direct benefits to both bank and 
customer. Result: good will all around. 


For ThriftiCheck sets up in your bank the 
simplified, economical operations possible 
only with the sale of check books and im- 
printed checks. 


The elimination of free check books, charges 
per check, or charges per item deposited does 
away with customer controversies, unde- 
sirable accounts, and high account mortality. 


ThriftiCheck attracts 
new customers 


They like the personalized checks, the at- 
tractive check covers and other exclusive 
ThriftiCheck features. This insures low 
acquisition cost and the high account volume 
necessary for profit. 


Why experiment? 


It is no longer necessary to experiment with 
outmoded methods of charges which com- 
plicate and increase the cost of operating 
procedure. 


The accelerated trend to ThriftiCheck and 
the sale of the check book is no longer a 
matter of debate. Banks ranging up to the 
largest, which have installed pay-as-you-go 
service during the last two years offer con- 
clusive proof of its superiority. 


Our original plan continues to attract_new 
depositors, and no basic change or _alter- 
native plan has been necessary for banks to 
maintain good profits and volume business, 
We are ready to show you exactly how 
ThriftiCheck will create new customers for 


every department of your bank. Please 
write directly to H. B. Harvey. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


31 Nassau St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7580 
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And, if you over-evaluate him upon his 
return, what are you going to do about 
it—continue to carry him at an inflated 
value over the next 20 or 30 years? 
Where’s the money coming from? And 
if G.I. Vet isn’t going to make the grade 
in his old assignment, what kindness is 
it to kid him along for two or three 
years? After all, he can find another job, 
today; three years from now may be 
something else again.” 

“ All well and good,” says Camp No. 
2, “but let’s look at some other phases 
of the picture. Most of these men and 
women have benefited by their service 
experience. They have matured and 
broadened and, often enough, they bring 
back specific knowledge and training 
which will be of value to us. If, merely 
because a comparative few have not 
improved or have actually retrograded 
—if on that account we set an over-all 
policy of reemployment at previous 
salary, what will be the effect on that 
larger number? Would it not be better 
to overpay the smaller group than to 
take a chance of alienating the larger?” 

This group points, too, to the incon- 
sistency—“ injustice” is the word they 
use—of returning an $1,800 veteran to 
a job for which a non-veteran—at the 
next desk—continues to receive $2,400. 
“Tf,” say they, “a clerk who has never 
lifted his finger in support of the war ef- 
fort, is entitled to 15 per cent on account 
of the increased cost of living, what 
about the returning veteran? Haven’t 
his costs gone up, too? 

“And, if we say to him, ‘We think 
you’re a more valuable man, but we 
want time enough to decide whether 
the percentage is 15 per cent or 20 per 


\ 


\ 


almost every type of 


represented in this area. Perhaps our experi- 
ence can be of service to you. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


cent or 25 per cent,’—what about the 
psychology of that? In his own mind— 
correctly or otherwise—he knows he’s a 
better man than when he went away. If 
we show any hesitancy in accepting that 
viewpoint—even a minimum ‘15 per 
cent hesitancy ’—he’s not going to like 
it at all. 

“Nor are the other employees in the 
organization going to like it any better. 
They, like the rest of the American peo- 
ple, are united in sincere admiration of 
G.1. Vet. By and large, they think he’s 
a pretty good fellow. So they’re not 
going to interpret a waiting period as 
sound business judgment; they’re going 
to call it penny-pinching and ‘lack of 
sympathy with the problems of the 
veteran.’ And what effect will that 
have on the thing we call ‘public rela- 
tions’ to say nothing of employee rela- 
tions?” 

Of course there is no single, over-all 
answer. In each case, it depends upon 
the organization. A very small organ- 
ization, for instance, will handle each 
case on a personal—and therefore, as- 
sumedly, correct—basis. Moreover, an 
organization with a comparatively small 
percentage of returning veterans has 
quite a different problem than that with 
a large percentage. 


More Readers for 
Bank Ads 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


vertise. The dominant illustration, using 
a news-photo or a pictorial sequence, 


THE SPOTLIGHT IS ON HOUSTON — 
It is no exaggeration to say that Houston and 
the Texas Gulf Coast occupy first place in the N 
postwar thinking of business and industry. If N 
you are looking to this rich section as a post- 
war land of opportunity this bank invites you 
to call on us for any essential information we 
can give you. We are at the present serving 


\ 


\ 


\ 


business and industry 


in HOUSTON 


has also proved an excellent method oj 
developing readership for advertise 
ments of an institutional or informative 
nature. Of course, if the illustrative sy} 
ject matter has universal interest the 
ad stands a better chance of attracting 
more readers. 

Furthermore, a good, dramatic pic 
torial treatment can also help boost them iahi 
reading of ads offering bank services of 
limited scope, such as trust facilities 
One of the most efficient bank ads fea 
turing a trust service, found in o 
analysis of bank advertising readership 
was that of the Hartford National Bank 
& Trust Company. The influence of g 
dominant picture helped bring in a sub 
stantial number of readers for this ad. 


Homor panels and comic strips are 
also stars in the editorial firmament. / 
translation of these features into bank 
advertisements may not be suited fo 
trust services or for commercial or per- 
sonal loans. But nonetheless, they afford 
latent possibilities for a change of ad- 
vertising pace with regard to safe de-Bsi 
posit facilities, pay-as-you-go checking 
accounts, Christmas Clubs, school say- 
ings and the promotion of thrift. 

Few bank advertisements have 
adapted the editorial cartoon as a base 
for their advertising technique. Yet this 
form of advertising lends itself to the 
promotion of a variety of bank services. 
As an example, the recent “Plan a 
Purchase” campaign of the savings 
banks of New York State is one off! 
the closest adaptations of the edi- 
torial cartoon technique that we have 
seen. 

The oddities panel, another high rank- 
ing editorial feature, is suitable as an 
advertising vehicle for the more popular 
types of bank services. Moreover, 4 
good oddities series could be developed 
along educational lines, explaining the 
essentials of our banking system and 
creating a more favorable public atti- 
tude towards the importance of banks 
in the American standard of living. 
Currencies, past and present would be 
one starting point for an educational 
“Believe-it-or-not” type campaign. 

There are many combinations of suc- 
cessful editorial techniques that can 
be applied to developing more readers 
for bank advertising. Scientific research 
into the reactions of newspaper readers 
to both editorial features and adver 
tisements has provided the statistical 
foundation of these articles: If bank 
advertising men and women will i~- 
troduce the resultant reader facts and 
figures to their creative abilities It 
should help them build more effective 
advertisements. 
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“How Do I Get the Money?” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


If the veteran is to succeed in his 


i ' jusiness and then repay his bank loan, 


it is assumed that somewhere in his 
jackground he has had some experience 
am in his proposed line of endeavor. It may 
have been gained through his having 
heen in the business for himself prior to 
mtering the service. He may have been 
employed in a hardware store long 
ough to warrant attempting a venture 
m his own account. Training in the 
am Army as a radio technician may qualify 
him as an owner of a radio shop. 


Uxver ordinary circumstances most 
em banks would not extend credit to a man 
newly engaged in business with his own 
kB capital until he had demonstrated his 
ibility to run the business successfully 
-B for a period of time. A government guar- 
atty which reduces the bank’s exposure, 
-™@and the banker’s natural patriotic de- 
sire to see the veteran succeed and es- 
tablish himself may be factors in liber- 
-Bilizing his final decision. But at no time 
has it heen assumed that banks shall 
make these loans with the expectation 
of losses. All guides to credit extension 
can’t be thrown to the winds, and there 
comes the imperative “Be Practical!” 

On this point of some training as a 
requirement, the veteran is often igno- 
rant. A close acquaintance, still in the 
Army but contemplating discharge, ex- 
i-@ pressed a desire to take advantage of 
these loans. 

“What business would you go into?” 


-B l asked. 


“Retail infants’ wear.” 

“Why, my friend, you have never 
been behind the counter of an infants’ 
wear store. Why do you think you could 
be successful? How could you know 
what to stock?” 

His experience had been accounting 
controls, always in the employ of large 


ing-§©rporations. Do you think a bank 


‘ould justify recommending loans of 
$000 to start a babies’ wear store? 
Probability is that being a proud father 
- le was impressed because Doctor Den- 
‘ons may not have been available. 


Qerre a number of veterans express a 
desire to go into the food line—restau- 
fant, diner, luncheonette—or to open a 
lavern. The new ventures are to be real 
‘mporiums. One man gave me this his- 
tory: Age 37, married, two children; em- 
loyed 18 years with a public utility 
wmpany as lineman, and latterly a fore- 
man; Army service 18 months, tele- 
phone and radio communications. Tak- 


November 1944 


ing advantage of the Selective Service 
Act, he went back to his old job. But he 
was dissatisfied. He wanted to open a 
restaurant. His wife would cook. The 
man had had no restaurant experience. 
Even in the Army he had not cooked. 
Would you wish to invest $7,000 in that 
business? (Yes, many wish the full 
maximum.) 


Wz AGAIN find ourselves blazing a 
new trail. The way is still slow. But 
banks are saying “Yes,” too. Our pace 
will be accelerated soon when the gates 
from the services open a little wider. 
The first New Jersey state-guaranteed 
loan is reported to have been made for 
the purpose of opening a tobacco shop. 
A few for restaurants have been granted, 
and one for a machine shop. 

Not a few banks report that veterans 
make a first approach and have a satis- 
factory preliminary interview. They re- 
quest application forms which they 
promise to fill out and return. But they 
never come back. Probably a little more 
leading by the hand through the mgze 
of a first experience in going to a bank to 
apply for a loan would be helpful. True, 
rates on these loans are not as attractive 
as are rates on regular personal loans, 
but bankers must expect to go out of 
their way to be helpful to these men and 
be willing to take some risk. If we do 
not, a government lending agency will. 

Throughout this whole problem runs 
the thread of public relations. How 
many loans of this character will be 
made no one can now guess. There will 
be many in the aggregate and there are 
bound to be denials. We bankers see 
these from a credit viewpoint and years 
of experience. The veteran whom we 
decline is disappointed. Ignorant of 
banking practices, he is loud in voicing 
his disapproval. If at any time it has 
been necessary for the banker to say 
“No” with a smile and a proper expla- 
nation, it is now. And I would urge that 
through state and county associations, 
and through any bankers who may have 
access to the press, every effort be made 
to acquaint the veteran with the fact 
that these loans are made only on a 
strictly business basis. 


Farm want ad: “Wanted—hired man 
to milk and run tractor.”” Marvelous what 
you can get out of modern machinery! 


The records of the history of nations are 
merely scrapbooks. 


GOLD DREDGE- 
-1945 MODEL 


Progressive banks today recognizeem- 
ploye-produced ideas as golden assets. 
Getting that gold out where it can 
benefit your business is the specialty 
of the Morton Suggestion System. 
Modern as a gold dredge, this equip- 
ment far outstrips prospector pan 
methods of reaching employe ideas. 


The Morton Suggestion System 
produces a steady flow of high qual- 
ity precious material. Bank organiza- 
tions of every size and type respond to 
the professional way the Morton Sys- 
tem does its job. 


In more than 10,000 installations 
to date, this modern idea-producer 
has earned literally millions of dol- 
lars for its users. In the times just 
ahead, ways of lowering operating 
costs, reducing waste and increasing 
efficiency will be worth important 
money to your business. You can get 
them with the Morton Suggestion 
System—and at surprisingly low cost. 


Get the complete facts about the 
Morton System immediately. Drop us 
a line today for the cost-free details 
—there’s no obligation. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING Co. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
344 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill 
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Group Action for Small Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


“Tf, however,” he continued, “a local 
bank is not in a position to extend either 
part or all of the credit needed it will be 
encouraged to make use of the credit fa- 
cilities and the specialized experience of 
its correspondent banks in larger cities. 

“While most of the post-war credit 
demands will be met by individual 
banks either directly or in cooperation 
with their correspondent banks, there 
may be instances where some banks, 
because of limited resources, unfamiliar- 


ity with the type of credit desired, or 
barred by legal lending limits or the 
terms and conditions requested, may be 
unable to provide the credit needed. 
“The Bank Credit Group of New 
York City was organized to meet such 
situations. If the banks within the Sec- 
ond Federal Reserve District or in 
other parts of the country are not in a 
position, either directly or in coopera- 
tion with their correspondent banks, to 
meet the full credit requirements of 


We shall be glad to assist or 


serve banks and business institutions 


which have an interest in Houston’s 


commercial postwar future 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CANADIAN BUSINESS 


Explore now the possibilities of the development of 
Canada’s vast resources in the post-war period. This 
Bank, associated with the growth of the Dominion for 
over a century, stands ready to help you. Enquiries are 
cordially invited. 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


Newfoundland Jamaica Cuba 


Puerto Rico 


New York 
49 Wall St. 


Dominican Republic 


London, England 
108 Old Broad St. EC2 


General Office, Toronto, Canada 


their communities they may turn to the 
Bank Credit Group of New York City 
or similar groups that are being organ. 
ized throughout the country as a third 
source of bank credit.” 

The credit operations of the Group 
will be carried on by a committee con- 
sisting of one representative from each 
member bank. This committee will con- 
sider all loan applications. 


Local originating banks, wherever 


located, must participate in every loan Mi 


accepted by the Group. The Agreement 
declares that the Credit Committee, 
except under extraordinary circum. 
stances, “shall not entertain a financial 
risk in which the originating local bank 
shall not have or retain a reasonable 
share of such risk on the same basis as 
the members of the Group and does not 
agree to service the risk for a compensa- 
tion to be agreed upon and to issue its 
participation certificates to member 
banks.” 


Tix Bank Credit Group of New York 
City is organized on a voluntary partic- 
ipation basis, and any bank having its 
principal office in New York City may 
become a member upon acceptance of 
the terms of the agreement. 


Hugh H. McGee, vice-president of jet. 


the Bankers Trust Company, is chair- 
man of the Group. The vice-chairman is 


Percy J. Ebbott, vice-president, 


Chase National Bank, and the secretary 


William L. Kleitz, vice-president, Guar- Sa 


anty Trust Company. 
Here is a list of the member banks, 


together with the bankers whom they jf 


have designated as members and alter- 
nates of the Group. In each case, the 
first banker named is the member, the 
second the alternate. i 
Bank of the Manhattan Company— 
Rockwell Kent, vice-president ; Graham #? 
B. Blaine, vice-president. 


Hugh H. McGee is chairman of the Bank 
Credit Group of New York City 
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Bank of New York—Albert C. Sim- 
mds, Jr., vice-president; Arthur S. 
ege, vice-president. 

Bankers Trust Company—Hugh H. 
McGee, vice-president; A. H. Ardrey, 
jce-president. 

Brooklyn Trust Company—Alfred G. 
luehle, vice-president; Albert Ammer- 
un, assistant secretary. 

Brown Brothers Harriman and Com- 
my—H. D. Pennington; L. Parks 
bhipley. 

Chase National Bank—Percy J. Eb- 
att, vice-president ; George Champion, 
jce-president. 

Chemical Bank and Trust Company— 

bert H. Perkins, vice-president; I. B. 
ainger, vice-president. 

Commercial National Bank and Trust 
mpany—J. Howard Ferguson, vice- 

sident; Edwin R. Westman, assistant 
ioe-president. 

Continental Bank and Trust Company 

Herbert M. Prior, vice-president; Tal- 
ot Babcock, assistant treasurer. 

Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company 

John W. Ross, vice-president; Wil- 
um L. Cronin, vice-president. 

Empire Trust Company—Clarence 
Ludlow, assistant vice-president; 
obert C. Heim, assistant vice-presi- 
ent. 

Fifth Avenue Bank—Edward Streeter, 
ce-president; James H. Wickersham, 
ice-president. 

First National Bank—Alexander C. 
- Bugle, vice-president; Robert G. Fuller, 
sistant vice-president. 

Grace National Bank—James A. Allis, 
ce-president; James H. Sharp, vice- 

sident. 

Guaranty Trust Company—J. Luther 
leveland, president; William L. Kleitz, 
ice-president. 

Ining Trust Company—Philip F. 
pay, vice-president; Frank E. Fischer, 
ice-president. 

Lawyers Trust Company—O. R. Kelly, 

tsident; J. L. Obermayer, vice-presi- 
ent, 

Manufacturers Trust Company—Louis 

Christenson, vice-president; M. Ray 

man, vice-president. 

trine Midland Trust Company— 
itles S. Pharis, vice-president; Dan- 
. Adams, assistant vice-president. 
P. Morgan and Company, Incor- 
ted—Charles D. Dickey, vice-presi- 
; William A. Mitchell, vice-presi- 


ational City Bank—Howard C. Shep- 
| Senior vice-president; John F. 
ing, vice-president. 

» York Trust Company—Willis 
Yonald 3rd, vice-president; John T. 
Man, assistant treasurer. 

blic National Bank and Trust Com- 


ober 1944 


pany—William J. Kissell, vice-presi- 
dent; John E. Schliesman, vice-presi- 
dent. 

United States Trust Company—Ben- 
jamin Strong, 1st vice-president; Law- 
rence C, Marshall, assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 


Quick Work at the 
Bank 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


“Sounds like them,” he said. “They 
palled around with another coin-man 
named Jack Henry.” 

“He’s an old hand,” Platt com- 
mented. 

They laid their plans. They’d cover 


the Palomar Hotel. The taxi driver 
would go back to the bar where he’d 
dropped the men. If he saw them, he 
would ’phone Secret Service. 

At Mike’s Bar and Grill, Blan and 
Teufic were still celebrating the con- 
clusion of their campaign. While still in 
prison, the year before, they had de- 
cided to go in with Jack Henry, who 
had already served three terms for coin 
counterfeiting, on a big scheme. They 
would all three switch to counterfeiting 
bills. And that’s just what they’d done. 

Moose was stumbling when they left 
the bar. They had passed another bill. 
They’d pay the hotel with another. A 
taxi drew up as they crossed the side- 
walk. They got in. “Palomar!” Pokey 
ordered, importantly. 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Buitaing on the principle 
that good will can be gained 
only by good service. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


VEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT ENSt RANCE CORPORATION 
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CHE 
PHOENIX-CONNEC 
GROUP 
ot 
Insurance 


Che Phoenix 


Susuranse Company, Hartford, Coun, 
1854 


The 


rICUT 


Fire Companies 


Sire Isurancéle Hartford Conn: 


1850 


"OUITABLE 


Fire € Marine Infurance any 
PROVIDENCE, RL 
1859 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity ‘Street 
CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 
NEW YORK 
110 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 
MONTREAL 
485 McGill Street 


tr 

protection 


All Forms of Fire and 
Property Insurance including 
Ocean and Inland Marine 


Country-wide Brokerage Service 


TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 


BUSINESS LEADERS 


Select 
WILLARD HOTEL 


In The Nation’s Capital 


Its comfort, convenience and special serv- 
ices — smoothly and surely satisfactory— 
have accommodated the greatest of Wash- 
ington’s visitors, and are now a legend. 


WILLARD HOTEL 
Washington, C. 


But the agents were waiting for them 
at the Palomar. The taximan was jubi- 
lant. Although Moose Teufic, in under- 
world parlance, was “clean,” Pokey had 
47 of the bad bills on him. In an hour 
Henry had been picked up and the 
whole counterfeiting outfit seized. Only 
three bills had been passed. 

Next day Platt came to the bank 
with the head of the regional Secret 
Service office, to thank Stan Hedder. 

“Your quick thinking,” they told 
him, “saved the Government a lot of 
time and money—and nobody knows 
how much loss to the victims.” 


V-Day Car 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


out of the finance charge under arrange- 
ments made by the dealer in states 
where the dealer can be licensed as the 
insurance agent. 

When an account is purchased or 
discounted, a check or credit is made to 
the dealer and the account is set up for 
collection of the payments as they be- 
come due. A book of coupons represent- 
ing each payment is sent to the pur- 
chaser. If the payments are made 
promptly, the account will pay out 
without any further special attention. If 
not, a routine collection procedure which 
will effect payment must go into action. 
In the few cases when repossession may 
be necessary, the cars are returned to 
the dealer for payment of the balance 
due to the bank. 

Banks operating in the dealer financ- 
ing field are in a unique position to 
serve dealers. For example, all remit- 
tances for wholesale or retail transac- 
tions are immediately credited to the 
dealer’s account. Drafts for wholesale 
shipments may follow customary bank- 
ing channels to the benefit of the 
manufacturer as well as the dealer. 
Banks have a great deal of credit in- 
formation available for quick service 
on retail deals, and through their local 
contacts they should be able to obtain 
any needed facts quickly for prompt 
credit decisions. People generally prefer 
to do business with banks and will 
handle transactions with banks promptly 
in order to build up their credit reputa- 
tion. This naturally means a minimum 
of overdue accounts to be handled. 

For the benefit of any bank interested 
in dealer financing of automobiles, the 
A.B.A. has prepared a manual which 
outlines operating procedure, together 
with suggested forms, etc. Through its 
Committee on Consumer Credit, the 
experience of banks already established 
in dealer financing can be obtained. 
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GI Committee 
(Continued from page 33) 


Bankers Association, San Francisco; Wal- 
ter H. Johnson, Jr., vice-president, Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York. 

Albert E. McClellan, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Boston; William H. 
Neal, vice-president, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Joseph G. Parr, president, Trust Company 
of New Jersey, Jersey City; Frank P. 
Powers, president, Kanabec State Bank, 
Mora, Minn.; Walter W. Schroeder, vice- 
president, National Bank of Commerce, 
New Orleans; Earl B. Schwulst, first vice- 
president, Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York; John C. Truxal, vice-president, 


ACTIVE AMERICAN 
HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


Near White House 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


With the 
LAFAYETTE ROOM 


Just imagine home cooking by 
the world’s most wonderful wife! 


A JEFF FORD 
ENTERPRISE 


Please reserve accommoda- 
tions in advance. 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


16th & Eye Streets, N. W 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reporting for Banks 
— 50 Years’ Experience 


For over half a century Bishop’s 
has been making character and 
credit reports for leading insti- 
tutions. Reliable . . . Complete 
Up-to-date. Single reports 
or multiple or yearly basis. Ask 
us for details. 


- BISHOP'S SERVICE, INC. 


76 Beaver St., New York 5 Digby 4-6670 


EYE*CATCHERS, Inc. 


10 East 38th Street, New York 


Lancaster County National Bank, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; William C. Way, trust officer, 
Central National Bank, Cleveland; B. 
Magruder Wingfield, vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Houston. 


A.B.A. Staff Changes 


Joun B. Mack, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed director of the Association’s 
advertising department. He was for- 
merly assistant director. Mr. Mack 
joined the A.B.A. staff in 1931, coming 
from the Johns-Manville Corporation. 

RoBERT C. RUTHERFORD, formerly 
executive secretary of Minneapolis Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking, has 
been named assistant to the secretary 
of the Institute, filling the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Robert 
Hammer. 


Selecman Is Named Secretary 
(Continued from page 33) 


Midwest. He is a native of Maryville, 
Mo., and was educated at Northwest 
Missouri State College, the University of 
Missouri, and. Northwestern University, 
holding a master’s degree from the latter, 


Statement of Ownership 


SraTrement oF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CircuLaTion, Erc., REQUIRED BY THE Acts 
or Conoress or AuGusT 24, 1912, AND Marcu 3, 1933, of Banxina, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1944. 


€ State of New York, county of New York, ss. Before me, a Notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared William R. Kuhns, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of Banxino, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


(1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y.; Editor, William R. Kuhns, 22 East goth St., New York 16, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
None; Business Manager, John J. Rooney. 


( 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) The 
American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. (A voluntary unincor- 
porated association of banks; W. Randolph Burgess, The National City Bank of New York, 
N. Y., President, and Harold Stonier, 22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., Executive Manager.) 


( 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 


I per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 
4 
@ 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 


security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, ass0- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 


WILLIAM R. KUHNS, Editor 


( Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September 1944. 


(@ Elizabeth Rautanen, Notary Public, Bronx County, Bronx Co. Clk’s No. 17, Reg. No. 
136R6, New York Co. Clk’s No. 578, Reg. No. 333R6. Certificate filed in Westchester County. 


« (My appointment expires March 30, 1946.) 
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for our fighting men, the symbol of the Red Cross 
isthe symbol of the great tie that binds them to 
heir loved ones at home. They know that it stands 
for an army of men and women mobilized in the 
lame of humanity. 

This is what every soldier knows about the Red 
(ross: If he is out of touch with the folks back 
home, the Red Cross will reestablish the broken 
link. If he is wounded, field service men are there 
—no matter where he is—to make things easier. 


because someone on the home front donated 


Red Cross gets a message through to his folks and 
sees that he receives Red Cross packages. 

The work of the Red Cross is endless—and 
that work depends on you. For without the never- 
failing help of countless thousands of civilians, 
often anonymous, the Red Cross could not carry 
on this great service of mercy. 

Give of your blood . . . your money .. . your 
time. Do your part to make certain that the Red 
Cross can continue to be the tie that binds 


wait at home for the victorious return of 


If he needs life-giving plasma it is ready : those who fight with those who watch and 


his or her blood. If he is a prisoner, the 


America’s army of freedom, 


This is the ninth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook 


NE of the many questions keeping business on the 
anxious seat these days is whether to expect in- 
flation or deflation after the war. This is putting it 

too simply, perhaps, from an economic point of view, but 
is the way the issue appears to the average person. 


Keep ’em Buging 

Some are convinced that our biggest peacetime prob- 
lem will be to keep people buying at a rate that will 
maintain the fullest possible use of our war-expanded 
productive capacity. They point to the fact that it will 
take a national industrial output of from 150 to 175 
billion dollars annually on the basis of current prices 
to assure full employment. This is around 50 billion 
more than in 1940. Moreover, it will take 75 or 80 bil- 
lion in consumer sales, and people may have lost some of 
their buying habits during this period when the output 
of first class consumer goods has been low and efforts 
to sell have been lax. So, from this point of view it will 
take a lot of concentrated advertising and pre-war sales- 
manship to merchandise this vast amount of goods after 
the war. 


Keep Saving 

On the other side of the fence are those who think 
there is danger of a buying spree after the war. The 
real task in their minds will be to curb and discourage 
spending. They feel that it would be highly dangerous 
to relax the controls over prices, wages and distribution. 

A good case can be made on either side and you can 
take your choice. There are enough conflicting elements 
in the picture to prove that anything can happen. 


Planned Saving and Spending 

However, into this muddled outlook has been dropped 
lately a simple idea which may contain the answer. 
Planned saving and spending is not only an old idea but 
is one of the oldest ideas in human history. Its new 
importance arises from the special circumstances of the 
war in that many people have a great deal more money 
than they know what to do with. 


A Pablic Educational Job 

The existence of so many billions in potential spending 
money in the hands of millions of individuals offers the 
greatest opportunity for public education in our whole 
business history. 

The sale of War Bonds for several years has been 
teaching millions the value of planned thrift. Also many 
banks in the war years have offered facilities for saving 
now for later purchasing. Concurrently with the forth- 
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coming 6th War Loan an advertising campaign, pre-— 
pared by the War Advertising Council, stressing the ~ 
theme of planned saving and spending, is being pro- © 
moted through the banks of the country. : 

This educational process which should get the atten- 
tion and cooperation of all business to be effective, is not ~ 
simply negative in the sense of saying “don’t spend.” | 
It includes a positive spending program with a view © 
toward assuring a stable period of substantial prosperity — 
in the peace years to come. 


Need for Planning P 

Here is a brief inventory of our main bulwarks against ~ 
inflation, showing how flimsy they are unless the idea of 
planned saving and spending can be firmly implanted ~ 
in the public mind: ‘4 

1. The average person is opposed to inflation in gen- 7 
eral but finds a sip of it from time to time not bad, not ~ 
bad. Thus the fact that inflation seems to have no 
friends is deceptive. 

2. Government controls of prices, rents, wages and © 
rationing are all very legal, elaborate and impressive, 
but based on the record as we plainly observe it from day ~ 
to day these mechanical devices have no effectiveness © 
whatever with people who do not know the difference 
between $5 and $25. If the law of supply and demand 
in recent years had been left to the mercy of newly 
affluent wartime spendthrifts, prices would already 
have been pushed through the ceiling and the roof as 
any grocer or merchant will agree. 

3. The American people are fundamentally conserva- 
tive in their attitude toward the dollar and toward 
spending it. This reassuring fact is amply borne out 
by the saving record since the beginning of the war. 
But having paid off debts, saved substantial amounts in 
bank accounts and War Bonds, and perhaps having 
purchased property of one kind or other, there will be 
more and more tendency to spend money just for the 
fun of it. 

4. The fact that consumer goods are still available in 
fairly large quantities is another thing that has kept 
prices from being bid up too much; but the war is not 
over, the trend of quality and quantity is still down, so 
we cannot count too much or too long on this supply 
factor. 

5. There is one obstacle to price inflation that is sel- 
dom mentioned and yet is one of the most important of 
all. It is the combined sales resistance of a large part 
of the population who have less money to spend today 
than ever before, as a result of high taxes, high prices 
and business losses arising from the war. These war- 
poor still look closely to see what the price tags say, 
and this group constitutes a powerful force against 
profiteering. 
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@ The demands of wartime place 
a heavy load on the nation’s rail- 
roads. Materials must be kept mov- 
ing—troops, too—with utmost effi- 
ciency. To do so, all equipment must 
be maintained in good condition. 


Union Pacific locomotives, for ex- 
ample, are periodically inspected. 
if repairs or new parts are required, 
the work must be done with pains- 
taking care and no loss of time. 
That’s the job of the men in the 
shops. They “keep ’em rolling.” 


These men know how important it 
is that our fighting men get an ade- 
quate and constant supply of mate- 
rials and food; know that it can’t 
be done without dependable home- 
front transportation. 


But their incentive for hard work 
and sacrifice is more than victory. 
It’s also the urgent desire to keep 
this country the way it always has 
been...aland of opportunity where 
enterprise and initiative are recog- 
nized and rewarded. 


%& Extra war bonds bought today 


will speed the day of victory. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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e It is our earnest desire to meet all the demands for 


Allen Wales Adding Machines, but as a result of our 


effort in the manufacture of vital war materials, we 


may build only a limited number of adding machines. 


If you are in need of Adding Machine Equipment, we 
suggest that you get in touch with our nearest agency 


or write to our home office for further information. 


ALLEN W WALES 


1 Madison nue, N 
OOLLY-OWNED 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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